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TUESDAY, MARCH 24, 1953 


Housr OF REPRESEN’ TIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 1310 
House Office Building, the Honorable Clifford R. Hope (chairman of 
the committee) presiding. 

Present Representatives Hope chairman Ol tine committee 
Andresen, Hill, Hoeven, Bramblett, Dague, Harvey, Lovre, Belcher 
MelIntire, Golden, King, Harrison, Wampler, Cooley, Poage, Gathings, 
Albert, Abbitt, Wheeler, Thompson, Jones, and Herlong. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order, 

We will discuss this morning H. R. 3480, which is a bill to amend 
section 509 of title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, to extend fo 
3 years the period during which agricultural workers may be made 
available for employment under such. title 

H. R. 3480 is as follows: ) 


H. I 180. 8 ( 
A BL ( ti 9 of title V of the A ultural Act 
Re it enacted bu the Senate and [TIouse of Representat of t 1 ! Stat 0 
America in Congress assembled, That section 509 of title V of the Agricultura Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended by striking out Dex ber 31, 1953” and in 


serting in lieu thereof ‘‘ December 31, 1956.”’ 


The CHatrMan. Our colleague, Mr. Smith of Mississippi, desires to 
be heard briefly on this bill. He has another committee meeting at 
10:30, and so the committee will hear him at this time in order that 
he may be excused for his other meeting. 

We will be glad to have your statement now, Mr. Smith 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK E. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Smirxa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to have in the record the endorsement of the cotton 
producers in Mississippi who are the users of this type of agricultural 
labor for the extension of the act as proposed in the bill which you 
have introduced. 

We realize that there have been some various difficulties in the pro- 
gram in the past upon which we have cooperated in an effort to work 
out a solution, but we believe that the best action that can be taken at 
the present time is to extend the present law and to extend it, if pos- 
sible, for a 3-year period as suggested in the bill, with the idea that 


1 
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it is not something that should have to be brought up and have a legis- 
lative fight about every year in the Congress. 

We think that during the period of the authorization of the exten- 
sion of the act various difficulties will arise, and if a way is found to cure 
some of the difficulties that hav eC developed, and if legislative changes 
are required, amendments can be made. But I just want to empha- 
size again the position that has been taken by the people who are 
vitally interested in this problem in my area 

We normally are not great users of labor of foreign nationals. Last 
vear, only about 50 citizens of Mexico were brought into my district 
to pick cotton or chop cotton, and all of them came legally under the 
progTam There were no wetbacks involved 

But we feel that the overall solution to this problem is important to 
the normal labor supply for our region We trv to get primarily 
domestic labor. But, if the other areas of the country that are 
dependent upon seasonal labor can work out arrangements to bring in 
Mexican nationals or nationals from other countries, it helps the over- 
all labor supply over the country, and thus eases our problem. 

Thank vou very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank vou very much 

We have with us this morning Mr. Llovd A. Mashburn, the Under 
Secretary of Labor, who will speak for the Department of Labor on 
this measure. 

We are very happy to have Mr. Mashburn with us this morning, 
and we will be pleased to hear from him now 


STATEMENT OF HON. LLOYD A. MASHBURN, 
UNDER SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Mir. Masnpurn. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Iam glad to appear 
before you to present the views of the Department of Labor with 
respect to the extension of Public Law 78. 82d Congress. As you 
know, this statute presently provides that no workers mav be made 
available under its provisions after December 31, of this vear. There 
is no indication, however, that the need for supplementing the domestic 
labor force by the employment of Mexican nationals will cease at that 
time. On the contrary, present indications are that the shortage of 
domestic agriculture labor which necessitates this program will not 
lessen to anv great degree during the following vear, 1954. 

[It may be well for me to emphasize at the beginning of this testi- 
mony the policy of the Department of Labor. This policy has been, 
and will continue to be, to make intensified efforts to fill our farm-labor 
needs from all available domestic sources 

During 1952, over 9 million agricultural placements were made by 
the local State employment-service offices. A variety of programs 
were carried out to make maximum use of domestic labor. We have 
used day-hauls, farm clinics to bring together farm employees and 
workers, and a program to bring together farm operators and prospective 
farm tenants. We have made special efforts to place American Indians, 
to contract Puerto Ricans, and to use volunteer farm-placement 
representatives in areas which cannot support regular employment 
offices. Seasonal employment offices and information stations have 


been established to direct the movements of migratory workers. 
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We have obtained agreements between States to share available 
workers. Farm-labor bulletins and State workguides containing 
labor-market information for employers and employees are periodi- 
cally published. We have also used other communication media such 
as sound trucks. For the information of the committee, I am sub- 
mitting for the record data regarding such special activities undertaken 
in 1952. 

Despite these activities, designed to make the most effective use of 
domestic labor, it was found necessary to contract 197,100 Mexican 
workers during 1952. Compared to total agricultural employment 
for the Nation as a whole, this is not a large figure. In the peak 
month of September, for example, total agricultural employment was 
13,852,000, of which only 165,000 were Mexican contract workers. 
In certain areas, however, the employment of Mexican contract 
workers represented a significant percentage of agricultural employ- 
ment and was a vital factor in the harvesting of crops in those areas. 
I refer to places such as Arizona, New Mexico, the Imperial Valley of 
California, and the Rio Grande Valley in Texas. For the information 
of the committee, there is submitted a summary of the activities of 
the Foreign Labor Division of the Bureau of Employment Security 
during 1952 (showing, among other things, the employment of 
Mexican workers by States). 

As | stated before, in the absence of unforeseen circumstances 
drastically affecting the labor market, the need to augment the 
domestic agricultural labor force is not going to lessen perceptibly in 
the future. The supply of available domestic farmworkers has been 
dwindling steadily in recent years. Employment on farms in the 
years from 1946 to 1949 averaged 11 million. In 1951 the average 
had declined to 10 million. In 1952 the average decreased again to 
9.8 million. Those declines have occurred despite a net growth of the 
national labor force during these vears. Some of the reasons for this 
decline are the attraction of higher paying nonagricultural employ- 
ment and military manpower requirements. 

While it is expected that in this year inductions into, and discharges 
from, the Armed Forces of farm labor should about balance each other, 
experience shows that many veterans with agricultural experience will 
not return to farm work. Assuming leveling of a defense production, 
increased mechanization of farms, and reduced agricultural production, 
the best that can be said for the future is that the domestic-farm-labor 
supply may decrease less than it has in the past year. This will still 
mean that the domestic labor force will not be adequate to meet 
farm-labor needs. 

Directly related to the need for the program is the fact that the 
so-called wetback problem persists. Hundreds of thousands of 
Mexicans are still crossing the border illegally and a substantial per- 
centage of them are being employed in agriculture to the detriment 
of employment opportunities and working conditions of American 
farm workers. It is in the area of lessening this serious problem that 
the program authorized by Public Law 78 can make one of its 
greatest contributions. It is not unreasonable to believe that many 
Mexican nationals employed in the United States under the legal and 
orderly procedures authorized by this law occupy jobs which would 
otherwise be filled by illegal entrants. 
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The provision in Public Law 78 that no Mexican workers will be 
made available LO employers vho knowingly employ wetbacks is in 
itself a strong deterrent to this practice [It is a matter of record that 
hundreds of employers who formerly relied upon illegal labor are now 
supplementing their domestic labor force with Mexican nationals 
contracted under the migrant labor agreement \luch progress 1n 
discouraging the employment of llegals Is also heinge made throug! 
employer associations which contract for Mexican workers and which, 
in order to continue to do so, are enforcing compliance with the law 


amone their members 


As to the question of extending or revising Public Law 78, I am sure 
that the committee appreciates that we are a new a {ministration 
vhich has assumed office about 2 months ago We have had little 
opportunity to observe the « De tron of the proeral under the present 
law We know full well that ther have been conflicting views on 
various aspects ol the provTam Wi nal also convinced that an ex- 
tension of the present law 1s needed We believe it would be most 
desirable, however, for us to have an opportunity to look into the vari- 
ous phases of the program d iy the com crop season so that we 
can bh In a position to det rmine w hy re the prob mareas are and Lo 
evaluate the conflictine views which have been expressed by those 
concerned V h the program 


We feel that having had such an opportunity we could then deter 
mine what remedial steps, if anv. can be taken administratively and 
whether or not substantive amendments to Public Law 78 would be 
ca sirable For these reasons w recom end a simple extension of 
Public Law 78 to December 31, 1954 | believe that this period will 


rive enough time for us to develop, and for Congress to consider our 


recommendations for a course of action for the future 

The CHarrMan. We thank you verv much, Mr. Secretary, for your 
Statement 

Are there any questions on behalf of the members of the committee? 

Mi ANDI SEN Mir secretary, | notice you recommend the exten- 
sion for lvear. Now, we have had this problem before this committee 
for many vears. And it was my hope that some permanent type of 
legislation could be enacted 

Would it make any difference in your views if it were extended until 
December 31, 1955? That would give two seasons of operation. And 
in the meantime, as the experience of the Department increased with 
reference to the administration of the law, we could consider amend- 
ments next vear or next spring or even this fall if we are in session. 

Mr. Masupurn. Well, Congressman, it is a matter of judgment, 
of course, as to the time necessary to observe and attempt to correct 
as many of those things as we can administratively. 

However, in veiw of the varied views of those whom we depend upon 
for advice in this field—and we have just had a meeting of the labor 
and management advisory committees, and their views were so wide 
that they seemed to be entirely unreconcilable—we did not know 
whether in making recommendations along the line of one or the other 
we were doing right or wrong. 

We thought we might be creating more abuses and confusion with- 
out an opportunity to observe this program. 

I, of course, had some experience in this field both as Chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission, during the war, and I think possibly 
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the first agreement with the Mexican Government was worked out 
to bring in agricultural workers and railroad workers and also as 
Labor Commissioner for the State of California. 

sut I had not dealt with this type of agreement nor had I dealt 
with it on this broad scope. We had felt that if we had an opportunity 
to observe for a year, we might be able to come to a definite conclusion 
and correct some of those inequities and be in a much better position 
to recommend amendments. It might take 2 vears. I don’t know. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I am sure it has been called to your attention as 
to the fact of the increased difficulty in securing labor for the farms 
due to the draft and also due to the attractive wages and shorter 
hours paid in industry. And I might say to you that in our area or 
wherever there are small family-sized farms, where the farmer depends 
upon his family for help, they are taking an increasing supply of boys 
for the draft. 

So, while we do not use foreign labor particularly in these diversified 
farms, it may be necessary to secure that kind of labor. Now, that, 
of course, is the big problem that confronts many parts of the country. 

The f irm labor considered in this legislation is more of a se asonal 
and transient tvpe of labor; whereas, in the diversified areas, we need 
competent, permanent, labor to carry on. And while I do not think 
we could use a great deal of the Mexican labor for this permanent work, 
we may have to resort to it if we are going to get food production in 
this country. 

Mr. Masururn. Well, we have no doubt of the need of the program 
at the present time; because we know that we do not have enough 
domestic workers to meet agricultural labor requirements. We are 
of the opinion that we probably will not have, in the coming several 
vears, enough domestic labor to do at least stoop labor. 

There is, however, one other point. And maybe I am a little partial 
In respect to this. Put it seems to me that the Mexican Government 
has been pretty tough to negotiate with. We have been spending 
some $2.7 million on this program for administration in order to get 
these people in. 

The Mexican Government has been benefiting by upward of $30 
million in wages taken back by their people into Mexico. We feel 
that they should be a little more lenient in their negitiations 

We are of the opinion that probably if we extend it more than a 
vear, that it is going to give a negotiating lever that we do not want 
them to have. We are of the opinion that they want their people to 
come in here and certainly we want them 

When we first negotiated this agreement, we went to Mexico with 
our hands out, because we needed those people. We had to have 
them. They knew it. Their terms were pretty tough 

We are of the opinion that there are several negotiating levers that 
we have at the present time that we did not have when we first 
negotiated this agreement; and if we continue it for 3 vears, they will 
assume that we have to have it 

Now, the law is one thing; the agreement is another thing. The 
law makes the agreement possible; but the terms under which we 
have to accept these people, of course, is the agreement. And we 
would like to have a better agreement than we have at the present 
time. 
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Wi are concerned that if we continue it too long, it will be the 
feeling of the Mexicans: “We have the labor, and they need it.” 
And they will be pretty tough to negotiate with. 

They are trving to move under the terms of the present agreement; 
and we now have a team of negotiators in Mexico City——not negotia- 
tors really; because the agreement provides that in the interpretation 
of the agreement, it must be jointly made 

The Mexicans have not entirels lived up to that. Unilaterally 
they have taken a position in some cases and have gone ahead with 
ee They are trvine’ to move our centers down into \exico, which 
will be a greater cost to the Federal Government. 

We, of course, are not going to go for that We would like to 
move them nearer the United States where there will be less cost to 
the Federal Government, because it Is eosting quite a lot of money 
at the present time. 

The ¢ HAIRMAN Are ther an f irther q estions? 

\lr (JATHINGS You recom nd the extension for only | vear? 
Now, vou do recognize, | see from your statement, that there is a great 
need for additional labor in agriculture 
| mo Mi Cioodwin and Nh Lari are still with VOU. Those 


gentlemen and others have been administering this program for a 


rt 


number of vears, and they are still carrving on this work under you 
as Undersecretary 

Mr. Masnpurn. That is right 

Mr. Garnuines. It would not make a great deal of difference if it 
would be extended for a longer period than 1 year, would it, inasmuch 
as the administrative personnel who have familiarized themselves 
with the program over the years would still be in charge of the ad- 
ministration of the act? 

Mr. Masnpurn. I want to be honest and say that the administrators 
of the program recommended a 3-vear extension instead of a 1 year 
extension. Their reasons are sound: that it is much more difficult for 
them to administer a program where it is set from vear to vear than 
where it is set for 3 vears gut we had felt that the leverage in 
negotiating the new agreement was such that under l-vear conditions 
it was so much better than 3-vear conditions. We disagreed with the 
administrators. Now, maybe we are wrong. Again it is a matter of 
judgment 

Mr. Gatruines. There is this thought too: Congress is in session, 
and we are open for business some 9 or 10 months in the year. Yet, 
at the same time, with these same administrators carrying on the work, 
and they are so familiar with it, it seems to me that they could assist 
vou in familiarizing yourself, if you are not fully familiar, with the 
program 

Mr. Masupurn. They have been, and will continue to, of course, 
run the program. The Secretary has asked me, because of some 
previous experience, to follow through with this program. 

Mr. Garuines. | believe you said the administrative cost was 
$2,700,000. 

Mr. Masnpurn. That is right 

Mr. Garuincs. What vear was that? 

Mr. Masupurn. That is the estimate for this fiscal vear. 

Mr. Garuincs. That would be up to June 30 of 1953? 
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How much of that $2,700,000 would be utilized in the field and how 
much at the national level? 

Mr. Goopwrn. We could furnish that for the record. I could not 
give it to you right offhand. 

Mr. Masupurn. They tell me it is about 80 percent of the field and 
about 20 percent in Washington 

The CHatrman. Have vou finished? 

Mr. Garurnas. I yield. 

Mr. Auspert. Is it not a fact the United States census for 1950 
shows that at the time it was taken unemploved agricultural labor 
was down to about eight-tenths of 1 percent? And is it not also a 
fact that normally in times of good employment there is a general 
unemployment of about 2 percent due to switching jobs and that 
sort of thing? Does that not show that there is a creat shortage of 
agricultural labor in this country? = Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Masupurn. That is generally true 

Mr. Poagr. While we are talking about the cost, could you give us 
some idea what part of that cost was incurred in transporting illegal 
entrants back into Mexico? 

Mr. Masupurn. None of it. That is not our responsibility. That 
is Immigration’s responsibility as [ understand it. 

Mr. Poaar. And it is out of their budget that those costs were 
paid? 

Mr. Masupurn. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. You do not know how much was spent on that, do you? 

Mr. Masupurn. I do not know what it cost, but we have the figure 
that they apprehended 670,000 illegal entrants last year. 

Mr. Poacsr. Those figures do not show that they had that many 
entrants, but that they made 670,000 apprehensions, which may not 
have involved that many individuals 

Mr. Masnrurn. That is quite possible. 

When I was labor commissioner for the State of California, we took 
some of them back 6 and 7 times, and they were back before we got 
back. 

Mr. Poacr. I do not know just what authority your agency has 
in that connection and what authority the Immigration officials have 
or whether it is a policy that is just fixed by Immigration or whether 
it is one that is fixed on a higher level discussion, but I am just wonder- 
ing if you are one of those who feels that we achieved any great success 
by the expenditure of vast sums of money to give airplane rides to 
these Mexicans back home? 

Mr. Masururn. Well, I do not know. Ido not think so. And I 
will have to make my observations purely on the basis of California. 
But I think that it has not done a great deal of good. 

Mr. Poace. I am glad to hear you say so. I do not think it has 
done a great deal of good either. I do not think it has done any 
good, except giving lucrative contracts to some airplane companies 
They are the only ones that I see got anything out of it. It just 
involved some free rides for some people who have probably never 
ridden in airplanes probably. 

I think that is all I have. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any further questions? 

(No response. ) 
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The CuarrmMan. Mr. Secretary, you stated that there were differ- 
ences of opinion as to how well this law had worked out during the 
period that it has been in effect Sut is not the general impression 
that it has worked out pretty well? Is not that generally accepted 
that it has worked out pretty well? 

Mr. Masurvury. Yes;I thinkit has. But at our labor-management 
advisory committee, which was held just a month or so ago, we had 
so many varied opinions as to the amendments that should be made 
to the law that we could not reconcile them. We felt that the pro- 
gram generally had worked well, that there were areas of inequity 
and disagreement that possibly something could be done with. Sut 
we felt that maybe we could do that administratively without amend- 
ing the law 

And we did not know, with this great divergence of opinion, who 
was right and who was wrong. We wanted an opportunity to 


But, as aw hole, outside of the areas kicked atl by labor from the 
standpoint of not doing a good job and getting domestic labor when 
and where we should, and the area of trving to find out what the 


prevailing wage was, I think generally it has been a satisfactory 


Those seem to be the two main pomts where there is a divergence 
of opinion Maybe that can be done possibly administratively and 
we can do a better job in those oO areas and may be eliminate their 
request for amendments to the law We don't kirvow. 


The CHarrmMan. Well, vou have decided after going into the matter 


and after vour conference that you do not want to offer any amend- 
ments at this time? At the present time, your position is that you 
would like to see it tried out a little longer before vou suggest any 
amendments 

Nir. Masureurn. That is right, si 


The CuarrmMan. Is that opinion pretty generally concurred in by 
the man at the labor-management conference? Is that the general 
sentir mt the that we ought to try it out a little longer before 
we go ahead with the amendments? 


Mi Nl ASHRURN | believi the management people would like to see 
the law extended for 3 vears; labor did not even concur in continuing 
it for 1 vear, without amendments. They wanted amendments. If 
t was continued at all, thev wanted amendments. We do not know 


whether those amendments are right or wrong. whether thev do 


‘ tit ’ 
The CyHarrMan. And vou feel, do vou. that with 1 vear’s further 
perience vou will have had an opportunity to form a pretty well 
ion as to whether there should be amendments or not? 
Mr. Mas Yes; \ h SO 
NI Y ( Nay | ask ai othe r question on that subject here. 
ios ; 1 ‘ 
rio io oes our present aereemen with Nie X1CO have Lo run? 
Vil s N that ns corn rre! With the mw, doesn t it? 
Dec 153 
t > 1 
\I ‘ther words I th Mexico runs as 
9 
\1 \1 C \ Yes 


Wit h \lexico at the present 


ae en ene « 
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Mr. MasHpurn. No; we are just interpreting, trving to interpret 

Mr. Poagre. You mean we are trying to get mutual interpretation 
with Mexico? 

Mr. Masupurn. Of the present agreement; yes 

Mr. Poace. Do we have people in Mexico City now working on 
that? 

Mr. MASHBURN. Yes. They started vi sterday morning 

Mr. Poaase. From your department? 

Mr. Masnsurn. One from our department and two from. thi 
Solicitor’s department two attorneys. 

Mr. Poacr. Two attorneys from the Office of the Solicitor of the 
Department of Labor? 

Mr. Masururn. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Secretary, | hope that you will bear in mind 
the farmer’s attitude toward this program when you negotiate the 
new agreement with the Mexican Government. 


For example, agricultural prices have been declining in recent 
months. The farmer is facing a situation at this time where he has to 
call on the Disaster Loan Corporation to continue his operations in 


many instances. He is called upon to pay the expense of transporta 
tion of imported labor. I believe it is $11 now. 

Mr. Masnpurn. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. That is a big relief to the farmer, that it has been 
reduced from $15 to $11. 

He also has to have an insurance policy for that particular worker 
He also gives him a place to live. 

Mr. Masueurn. That is right. 

Mr. Garuines. He provides him with blankets, cooking utensils, 
medical care, and the like. 

The program has worked much better in the last vear than it had 
the vear before. But at the same time it is a one-way street, Mr. 
Secretary. That is to say, this farmer who has put quite an invest- 
ment into that particular worker to get him out there on the farm does 
not want to see him pick up and walk off with blankets and other 
personal property and skip out and go to Detroit or Los Angel 
some other city. 

I hope that you will bear in mind the farmer’s angle when you 
negotiate your agreement. There should be some type of fund held 
back by the farmer so that that worker would not skip out on Saturday 
when he is paid off. 

If he would put up, say, $25, which is held back from his wages, 
there would be an incentive for him to complete his contract. The 
farmer has complied with the regulations and his agreement. He has 
to comply if he gets the labor. Yet, at the same time, when the worker 
comes to this country, he can pick up and leave at any time. | 
certainly hope that you will bear that in mind in your negotiations 

Mr. Masupurn. Congressman, I have negotiated labor agreements 
for a matter of 25 vears, and I always said that an agreement that 
was not good both ways was no good at all. 

I think it is the same thing here. If it is not good for both sides 
and certainly we have three sides to consider here—the grower, the 
domestic laborer, and the Federal Government in the amount of 
expense that they are putting into this thing—all three of those 
things I think we definitely have to consider. 
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It mav be that since we have the basic issue settled in this agree- 
ment with Mexico we will be in a little better bargaining position to 
get something more than we did before. 

You remember that this, of course, is new, and that the Mexican 
Government was pretty tough to deal with. And they pretty much 
laid down the conditions as I understand it in the terms of the agree- 
ment. And after a long, hard fight to get the agreement—because 
they thought we needed the people badly—the agreement was nego- 
tiated; but they were pretty tough to negotiate with 

sut I do not think they are in quite that same position today. 

Mr. Garuines. That is heartening at least to hear that. 

[ do trust, though, that vou will urge the establishment of a with- 
holding fund held back in the hands of the farmer until such time as 
the Mexican himself produces and lives up to his contract. 

Mr. Dacur. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, I have a letter 
from Mrs. John M. Schmidt, which I would like to have placed in the 
record 

The CuarrmMan. The letter will be placed in the record at this point. 

The letter referred to above is as follows: 


JERMYN, Pa., March 9, 1958. 
Re Mexican migratory labor law. 
Hon. Paut B. DaGue, 
Member, House Agriculture Committee 
Hause of Representat es, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DaGue: The present high expense for field work in the case of 
here in the Rio Grande Valley, Tex., has 
been almost entirely due to the recent heavy burden of expense thrust upon us 
farmers by the new 1951-52 labor treatv made in Washington between the United 
States and Mexico, titled the Mexican Migratory Labor Law. 

Che present Bracero labor contracts under the Mexican Migratory Labor Law 
are impossible to operate successfully along the Mexican border of the lower Rio 
Grande Valley. No agreement, whether for labor or for any other purpose, is 
workable unless it is equitable to both parties 

Present labor contracts between Rio Grande farmers and farm hands of Mexi- 
can bracero labor, are inequitable, one-sided and impossible for the Rio Grande 
farmer to work under. The law was written in Washington without the Rio 
Grande farmer having any voice in its making. This law perpetrates a terrible 
injustice upon the employer farmer of the Rio Grande Valley by first completely, 
ruthlessly, and definitely removing his freedom-of-hire, and substituting in its 
place a mandatory law that he hire only those Mexican laborers assigned him by 
the Bracero Center in Harlingen, Tex., and secondly, that he contract such 
common farm labor of Mexican origin, for a definite minimum length of time, 
ranging from 6 weeks to 6 months, and by the terms of the printed agreement 
prepared by the United States Department of Labor, the emplover farmer is 
forced to agree to the following terms 

1. Minimum length of hire, from 6 weeks to 6 months. 

2. Employer farmer must pay a minimum of 50 cents per hour for this labor. 

3. Employer farmer must employ labor for a minimum of 8 hours per day for 
6 davs per week, 

1. Farmer employer must build, erect, or renovate housing for this labor that 
meets a Government specification, and to furnish beds, bedding, kitchen utensils, 
stoves and fuel, with toilets and bathing facilities—items never before used by 
these common Mexican peons—yet at a heavy cost to the farmer, before the 
bracero center at Harlingen will permit him to hire his old and accustomed labor. 
The Government makes a mandatory law, but has provided no way for the farmer 
to finance the construction of these extra buildings, and the purchase of the 
utilities required. Most valley farmers need every cent they have at their com- 
mand to work their land, plant and mature their crops, and to pay the cost of 
wages, seeds, fertilizers, and poison chemicals while they make and harvest their 
crops. 

5. Farmer employer must agree not to hire any more wetback labor, at time 


he signs his contract to hire, and if he should get caught short-handed at time of 


trus trees and in farming lands down 
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harvesting his perishable crops, and due to excessive governmental time re quired 
to legally process additional bracero labor at the Harlingen Bracero Center, 
cannot do so, but does permit willing Mexican labor who come to his farm and 
beg for work—if he permits or hires one or more of these wetbacks (not legally 
processed labor) to help harvest his crop then under the terms of his bracero 
contract, the United States Government will take away 
tracted labor and make him pay three-fourths of their minimum wages, unearned, 
for the full extent of the unexpired length of his contract 

6. Farmer employer is definitely tied up to his labor contract, and 
charge his labor, but the labor can leave the farmer on a moment’s notice or with- 
out any notice whatever, and farmer is helpless to prevent his labor leaving him 

The farmer cannot discharge poor and inefficient labor, disobedient or unruly 


labor, but must hold to his contract and continue to employ and pay it for the full 


from him all of his con- 


cannot dis- 





extent of his contract, and if the farmer attempts to discharge a worthless and 


inruly laborer, in order to maintain discipline in his field organization, then by the 


terms of his labor contract he is required to pay that Mexican 


laborer three 
fourths of his minimum pay 


for the full unexpired length of his contract 
Only exception being the discharge of poor, unruly labor, if at the whim of field 
representative of United States Department of Labor and the whim of consent of 
the Mexican consul of McAllen, they permit the discharge and are willing 
the contract without preju lice to the farmer To get s 
impossibility under the practical application of employment, and under the terms 
of the present law of contracted labor 


7. Farmer employer is forced to pay the bracero center at Harlingen a sum of 





to cancel 
uch consent is almost an 


$15 for each bracero laborer he contracts to hire, and this fee of $15 per man must 
be paid in cash before he is permitted to contract his labor. Yet the laborer 
leave the farmer a day after he hires him, ar 
put up to get that laborer 


When a laborer for which the farmer put up $15 is found to have 


can 
» farmer forever loses the $15 he 





venereal 
disease and for sanitary reasons and safety of other men, is discharged with per- 
mission of United States Labor field rep: ntative, Tom Shock, of MeAllen. and 
the Mexican consul, Lauro Yzaguirre of McAllen, then the farmer loses a farm 
hand and the $15 he put up to get that laborer 

Contracts for Mexican bracero labor are utterly impossible and impractical for 
Rio Grande farmers to operate hey literally take the control away from the 
farmer employer and place it in the hands of common labor hey do not permit 
the farmer to maintain discipline in his organization and deny the farmer employer 
the right to discharge an unruly and inefficient laborer without severe penalty. 
No employer can control an organization if he is denied the right to dischar 





fe a 
disobedient and unruly employee On the other hand, if the employee, by the 
written contract, can do anything he pleases on the farmer’s land, without the 


farmer having the right to discharge him for breaking rules and disobedience to 
orders and instructions, then the farmer ceases to have control of his organization 

This bracero contract labor law as now being worked and operated is utterly 
impossible for the farmer to operate under its terms successfully 

Recent pertinent example: During July 1952, C. R. Parliman, a Valley farmer 
in Hidalgo County, met with a sad and rudely awakening experience in the matter 
of the practical application in control of contracted Mexican laborers. In the 
year 1951, like many other farmers, Mr. Parliman was forced to use his accustomed 
Wetback laborers to harvest a cotton crop already made He had made applica- 
tion for contract labor, but Government red-tape delayed his getting that labor 
up to the time when he had to begin to pick his cotton crop 

Last year, beginning with March 1, Mr. Parliman instructed verbally and in 
writing to his superintendent, Mr. Harmon Stoops, that under no condition was 
Mr. Stoops to employ any further labor unless it had a legal right to work in the 
United States. In other words, Mr. Stoops was not to employ any labor on the 
farms of Mr. Parliman unless they were either born in the United States and had a 
right to work here, or were working under the C-19 permission, or were legally 
contracted Mexican bracero laborers. Mr. Parliman very definitely was deter- 
mined to live within the law in his employing of farm labor, but at that time did 
not realize the bracero contract was patterned after the Russian system of farm 
labor control behind the Iron Curtain. During the month of March 1952 Mr. 
Parliman employed a group of 8 Mexican farm laborers under the terms and by 
agreement as set forth in the Harlingen United States Agency Bracero Center. 
This group of laborers did well and worked in accord with instructions. They 
were orderly and industrious and a credit to the labor understandings between 
Mexico and the United States. 
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On June 17th of last vear Mr. Parliman employed another group of 8 men. 
This second group of 8 men were unruly, disobedient one of them had a Venereal 


l 


disease and was discharged by consent of the Consul and the American representa- 


tive The other 7 men broke everv printed rule posted on bulletin boards of their 
camp in the Spanish language, and instructions given them verbally in group. 
Phe instructions forbade them to bring beer or liquor on the property or to drink it. 
Instructions demanded that no use of any piece of automotive mechanical farm 
equipment or trucks or pickups belonging to Mr. Parliman be used, unless and by 
his express permission, and never to drive a truck or pickup on the publie high- 
ways of Texas unless the driver had a Texas driver’s license 
is group of 7 unruly men did, and without permission and without Texas 
drivers license, drive equipment on the public highways of Texas, after dark, when 
th felt tl could not be discovered by an evewitness. They willfully and 
maliciously destroyed expensive aluminum irrigation pipe and on July 6 this one 
roup. as a whole, consumed 9 eases of beer and 3 bottles of mescal li juor, becoming 
lrunk and disorderl 
Mr. Parliman complained to Tom Shock, field representative of United States 


Employment Service, with offices located in McAllen and operated under the 
United State kepartment of Labor He also complained to Mr. Lauro Yzaguirre, 
Mexican consul in MeAllen, but did not receive any help from either Shock or 

igs arge these unruly workers. and was therefore 





forced to arrest thi group of 7 men who had driven his eq upment on public 
hi vithout permission, who had maliciously destroved his equipment, and 
broken all property rules and got drunk on the property 


\ceordineg|\ Mir. Parliman being forced to bring these men to trial, filed com- 


nla th the eriff of Hidalgo County and the deputy sheriff went out to 
urrest the 7 men, finding on the night of Julv 19 only 3 of the said men and failing 
to find the other 4 who he believes ran away On Tuesday, Julv 22, these 4 men, 


ier good bracero 
tracted workers that Tom Shock of the United States Depart me nt of Labor and 
the Mexican Consul, Mr. Yzaguirre, both advised them that no matter what they 
did it would be impossible for Mr. Parliman to prove it and therefore, he could 
t discharge them and if he did Tom Shock and the Mexican Consul would make 

it their business to see that Mr. Parliman, their employer, paid them three-fourths 
full extent of the unexpired term of their written 

contract, which expired 4 months hence, or on November 30, 1952. In talking 


| 
not vet apprehended, after returning to their camp, told ot 


" ome of the well-behaved Mexican braceros, this group of 4 men gloated 
over the fact that Mr. Parliman was powerless to fire them under the terms of 
} contract and the Mexican Consul and United States Department of Labor 
" 1 back the ip and defend these guilty men in any court case that they 
I t te alled to face 

It i vell known fact thet no thief steals when he believes there is an eve- 
witne around. that premeditated murder never enacted by the murderer when 
he believes there an evewitness around, that no man sets fire to buildings when 
he be es there is an eyewitness around—and by the same token no man will 
bre rules of both his emplovers and the State, driving motor vehicles on public 
highwavs w ! thinks there s a evewitness around, nor would any man 
eliberately and maliciously de Vv equipment when there is an evewitness 
at nd and furthermore. would ne ik rules and get drunk when they thought 

tl oing to be discovered 
It was natural therefore, that thes en who were guilty of committing these 
cr were eareful wher tne crimes were committed that there were no eve- 
witnesses about and therefore left the proof up to circumstantial evidence. In 
lexas it is ver difficult to get a jury of men to convict a man on anv charge 
without an evewitness and before the jury leaves to pronounce their verdict they 
ire instructed to bring in an acquittal if anv reasonable doubt is established in 
the tria Yzaguirre, the Mexican consul, foolist ly and stupidly let these men 
ome to trial rather than reprimand them and cancel their contracts—thereby 
discouraving other Rio Grande farmers in contracting for their Mexican labor 

| fy ) 
i 


lev attorney would advise a farmer to execute such contracts. 

at Mr. Parliman’s farm with his associate, Mr. King and 
Mr Parlin n and Mr. Harmon Stoops, the farm superinte! dent. discussed the 
acts of the 7 men in this group of bad workers and 
Shock advised Mr. Parliman that he could not recommend the discharge of these 
men irrespective of what they may have done and what Mr. Parliman stated they 
did, unless Mr. Parliman could prove beyond reasonable doubt the men actually 
lid the things that thev were accused of This lack of cooperation from an 





inruly disobedient and crimina 
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American representative was astonishing and an eyeopener to Mr. Parliman who 
had entered into these contracts seriously and with good intent The attitude of 
Tom Shock refusing to support the emplover farmer when a group of laborers was 
taking advantage of him becomes a shocking and astounding factor that confronted 
the farmer Accordingly, Mr. Parliman was forced to go ahead with the trial 
of these men so as to prove point by point the circumstantial evidence that the) 
did commit the crimes as charged 





Carmen Vitela, the bracero who deliberately destroved equipment, was tried 
first. It was shown that it was impossible for anvone else to have destroyed the 
3 lengths of 7 inch irrigation pipe except this man It was shown he was working 
alone in the field and deliberat drove his tractor and stalk cutter across a 
60-foot road to destroy the first length of 7-inch aluminum pipe 20 feet long: then 


it was shown when he was sure he would not be detected he drove again across this 
road and destroved the second piece of aluminum pipe and finallv repeated the 
operation and destroyed the third piece, as a result of being disgruntled on ac 
count of not being permitted to work 10 hours instead of 8 hours a day as provided 
in the contract TI e jury of six men were out a period of about an ho lr and Oo! 
returning handed in a verdict of not guiltv, due to reasonable doubt There was 
no evewitness to the actual fact, but the crime and malicious work was discovered 


on the aft noon of the day following the work and its occurrence 
Juan Vitela, brother of Carmen Vitela, was tried on August 1 for driving equip 





ment without permission and without license on public highways It was proven 
in court that Juan Vitela had large green Dodge truck on the evening that he drove 
said truck down U.S. 281 Highway. It was proven that he lived alone in a cabir 


on the No. 6 property and he was given permission to keep the truck overnight 
at the cabin so that in the morning he could pick up men from surrounding 
property and deliver said men prior to 7 a.m. at the No. 3ranch property It was 
proven that Juan Vitela was not at his cabin at 8:15 on this night and it was proven 
that the truck was not at the cabin and Juan Vitela who had charge of the truck 
and the truck itself was driven off the property. The truck was seen between 
8:30 and 9 that night going south at a high rate of speed on U.S. 281 Highway, 
but the witness who saw the truck going south and who had been driving the truck 
nearly every day and was therefore in position to definitely recognize and be 
sure he saw the truck drive by, could not see the man who was driving it because 
of the darkness of the hour. Again it was proven while Juan Vitela was on the 
witness stand he had driven pickup without permission and by his own confession, 
vet the jury brought back a verdict of not guilty 

The balance of the drunken men were let off by order of the State attorney who 
tried the other 2 cases, upon the grounds of a belief they had been punished 
sufficiently for drunkenness by nearly 2 weeks’ imprisonment and with the 
thought that the dismissal of these men would in no way prejudice Mr. Parliman, 
farmer, their employer. 

On August 5. 1952. Mr. Parliman received notice of the contract cancellation 
signed by Thomas H. Shock, United States Employment Service representative 
of McAllen, and signed by I auro Yzaguirre, Mexican consul of McAllen, in which 
they charge that workers deny charges and request payment of three-fourths 
guaranty 

Under these circumstances of the practical application of these printed contracts 
of agreements that Rio Grande Valley farmers are forced to execute before they 
can secure legal contract workers, it has by this and other examples, been definitely 
proven that such contracts are extremely dangerous to the farmer, entirely im- 
practical for him to operate under and if reviewed by any intelligent attorney, 
the attorney in fairness to the farmer would have to advise him not to sign the 
contracts. 

Unless these contracts in respect to the farmer and worker are changed, and 
changed immediately, then they perpetrate a tremendous injustice against the 
farmer, give the whip hand to the common uneducated farmhand and deny the 
farmer any right of control, similar to the Russian system behind the Iron Curtain 
and they definitely demand severe penalties be paid by the farmer if he attempts 
to exert control of his men and discharge the unruly ones. This is untenable and 
must be changed if it is going to sueceed. The execution of this type contract 
would ruin a farmer, ruin his organization, and deny him any possibility of success 
in planting, maturing, and harvesting crops where the farmer takes all the gamble 
and the worker takes none, yet the worker has the power of swinging the whip 
under these contracts. 

Middle States farmers’ requirements vastly different than Rio Grande Valley: 
Farmers of the Middle States, who import foreign Mexican labor to harvest one 
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single crop, when it is harvested have no further use for labor to whom they cannot 
talk, as they do not speak or understand the Spanish language. They could 

a United States agency to import this foreign labor, transport them to their 
harvest fields, and to deport them after using. Down here in this semitropical 
valley we use our Mexican labor the year around 


EXPLANATORY NOTI The individual referred to in this letter as Mr. Clifford 
R. Parliman is the farm manager on my 100-acre citrus farm at Edinburg, Tex. 
sincerely 


Mrs. JoHN M. Scumipt, 
Helen Keklock.) 

Mr. Garuines. And, also, in the matter of the $5.50 recontracting 
fee, | would like to know the purpose of that. 

Mr. Masupurn. It is a transfer fee 

Of course, after the original grower brings the worker in, then, 1f he 
is recontracted for, the fee is $5.50, as I understand it, to move the 
worker from one grower to another. 

And, as long as he moves, if it is 2 or 3 or 4 or 5, then the $5.50 
applies. What it is used for | would have to ask these other gentlemen. 

Mr. Larin. It is to assist them in bringing up the worker, and it is 
one factor in being able to lower the initial cost. 

And, of course, insofar as agriculture is concerned, [ do not think we 
have had objection on the part of emplovers generally to recontract 
fees. They feel that all employers should contribute something to the 
total fee 

Mr. Poace. What has actually happened, though, has it not, Mr. 
Larin, is that you reduced the initial cost by $3.50 and have added 
$5.50 a little later on. In other words, Congress said you could 
charge the actual cost not to exceed $15; and you have got that 
down to $11.50. That is a $3.50 reduction. But to get that $3.50 
reduction the employers pay $5.50 to recontract. 

It seems to me that the farmer loses $2 on every transaction of that 
KING 


Mr. Lanin. Well, sir, we charged from the beginning of the program 
$15 and $7.50. It is now $11 and $5.50. 
Mr. Poacr. I know; but Congress said you could charge the actual 


cost, not to exceed $15. 

I must confess that I have never been able to understand where 
there was authority to charge anything more than actual cost. 

Mr. Larin. Well, of course, everyone shares in the total cost of 
the fee. 

Mr. Poace. It costs a maximum of $15 according to the law, but 
now you have $17. When you charge $11.50 to the man that brings 
the worker in and $5.50 for recontracting—actually you recontract 
them several times—that makes $17; and that is not what the law 
says. It says that it cannot exceed $15. 

Mr. Larix. I believe, sir, that we had legal advice that the $15 
would be charged, could be charged, for the initial bringing in of the 
worker. But we could also share part of that cost by charging for the 
recontracting of the worker. 

Mr. Poaas. I am not questioning your right to share part of that 
cost. 

Now, if you reduce that cost to $9.50, then I would say you could 
charge the $5.50. But what I am saying is that what you are doing 
now is charging $17, and not $15, as the law says. 
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Mr. Goopwin. The limitstion is to the amount that can be charged 
to the employer for the contracting of a worker. The limitation in 
the law 

Mr. Poacr. The law says you can charge him the actual cost not 
to exceed $15. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, the actual cost does not exceed $15. When you 
transfer this fellow, there is no cost involved. 

Mr. Goopwin. But the cost in the law is not related to the indi- 
vidual worker. It is related to what can be charged to any individual 
employer. And that has not in any case exceeded $15. 

Do I make my point clear? The limitation as to what we can 
charge the employer—we have never charged the employer more 
than $15. 

Mr. Poaacr. Well, now, of course, it would be a little difficult, 
I grant you, to charge him more than $15; but suppose I go to the 
Rio Grande and contract to bring workers in and pay the $11.50; then 
| would contract with Mr. Gathings; then | want to clean off my field 
and recontract those same Mexicans, that makes $17 

Mr. Larin. Congressman, in many cases, the man comes back to 
a center and he is recontracted from the center. 

And in that case, we have meals, we have housing, we have to 
take care of the man during the time he is back in the center. That 
may be 3 or 4 days in some instances. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Secretary, what penalty is usually imposed, if 
any, in connection with these border violations of which you say 
there were more than 600,000? 

Mr. Masupurn. As | understand it, no penalty is imposed. We 
discussed it yesterday. And the Immigration Service’s position is 
that while it is a violation of the Mexican law for them to come 
across, there is no penalty when they are taken back. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, how about the reentry of a man who has been 
guilty of numerous violations? You indicated a moment ago that 
sometimes these fellows who came over illegally have been taken 
back 5 or 6 times. Certainly someone must make a record of the 
man’s name and fingerprint him perhaps, or have some other way 
of identifying him. 

Why would you tolerate numerous violations such as you have 
indicated? 

Mr. Masupurn. Well, I do not know. I think Immigration could 
do a much better job of answering that, Congressman, than I could. 

Our information is only informal; and that is this: That even 
though it is a violation to come across the line from the standpoint 
of the Mexican Government, there is not any penalty that the Mexi- 
cans can apply to these people who do jump across the line back and 
forth, and they do not do anything about it. 

Mr. Cootry. I am not complaming about your office, because I 
know that enforcement is in another agency. 

But what about, say, John Doe, who is a constant violator coming 
in from Mexico any time he wants to? Certainly we could impose 
some penalty on him. 

Now, it seems to me that we are just going to give him a free ride 
back every time he comes across the border; we are not doing anything 
to discourage him, but rather we are encouraging border violations. 
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Mr. Goopwin. If Imay say a wordonthat. We can and do impose 


a penalty. He can be jailed, for instance. He can be thrown in 
prison. And that is done in the most aggravated eases. But when 


you get six-hundred-and-some-odd thousand coming in in 1 year, 
obviously there is only a limited number that you can apply that to. 


And it is not too muchofa penalty. [mean they get fed well. 
Mr. Coo.ny. You mean they would rather be in jail than be in 
Mexico? 


Mr. Goopwin. Actually they are better off that way. And I think 
that is the situation here in some of the cases. So that actually i 
does not operate as a deterrent—as an effective deterrent—in most 
Cases. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Poage says that usually after the third violation, 
they put them in jail and feed them for 30 days. And if they violate 
again, they will feed them for 40 days 

[ can see you have a great problem. I do not have any suggestions 
to make as to how you may improve it. You do not have enough 
jails ae ie a ‘r to put them in. 

The CuarrmMan. Is the Mexican Government doing anything at all 
to ee ent these people from coming across? 

Mr. Masupurn. Not too much as we understand it. And it is one 
of the things we would like to straighten out in the coming negotia- 
tions. 

The CuHarrMan. That could be the subject of negotiations. 

If we are not doing anything about anything else, we certainly 
could do something about that. 

Mr. Poacr. The Mexican Government is faced with a constitu- 
tional provision that makes it possible for any citizen of Mexico to 
migrate any time he wants to. That is in the constitution of Mexico, 
and the Mexican Government cannot do much about keeping these 
people at home. 

The CuatrmMan. That is probably the answer to that. 

Mr. Jones. Going back to Mr. Poage’s comment about recontract- 
ing; isn’t that $5.50 recontracting fee just an arbitrary figure that was 
put on there to reduce this cost from the $15 down to $11 on the 
original? 

Was that not just an arbitrary figure—the $5.50? 

Mr. Goopwin. The fee for recontracting last year was $7.50. That 
has been reduced. 

Mr. Jones. You found out that you could reduce that figure, and 
that is not a fixed figure. And possibly after another year, we can 
find that we can do it with less, and we are trving to make it easier. 

In other words, | would rather pay even a $7.50 fee for recontracting 
than an original figure of $15 which has been reduced to $11. I do not 
believe there has been much objection to that. I have not heard any 
objection to that. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have not heard much objection to it. 

Mr. Jones. | believe everybody is profiting by that. 

That is all | have. Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Poacer. I hate to keep prolonging this. But I think it might 
be worthwhile, Mr. Mashburn, to inquire whether it is possible to 
have these discussions that are now going on in Mexico City to take 
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up one or two subjects that I understand are purely interpretations 
and not matters of the law itself. 

One of those, of course, is the use of these contract laborers in 
livestock growmg. The Mexican Government interprets livestock 
growing as something other than agriculture. It does not consider 
ranching agriculture. 

Now, I know we have a limited agreement for the use of a limited 
number for that purpose. But I would hope that while we are inter- 
preting the agreement that we could try to get an interpretation on 
that subject more in line with what all of us on this side of the border 
interpret the term “agriculture” to include. That is one thing you 
can discuss, is it not? 

Mr. Masxupurn. I do not know whether that is one of the points 
or not. I think we suggested it in a general way. 

Mr. Larin. It is not one of the points, Mr. Congressman, because 
it is true that Mexican law defines livestock, working with livestock, 
as other than agriculture; but they have agreed, for the purpose of 
bringing in workers that they would abide by our interpretation that 
livestock is an agricultural operation. 

It has not been a dispute 

Mr. PoaGcr. Well, now, there is another phase of it 

Mr. Masupurn. They say that was straightened out last year, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Poacr. They have been bringing them in under this agree- 
ment. I recognize that. But I did not understand that they had 
gotten a final recognition of our right to bring them in in that manner 

I think, clearly, that in the negotiation agreement we ought to 
make some more definite arrangements than we have had in the past. 
[ think that we ought to make it clear that we consider agriculture to 
include livestock production. 

There is another phase of it that is a matter of interpretation; and 
I think it is entirely an interpretation on the United States side. I 
am inclined to think that the Mexicans have nothing to do with it. 
But someone has interpreted the law to such an extent that com- 
pressors and ginners find it impossible to use Mexican labor. 

Now these activities are connected with the picking of the cotton. 
And obviously they are just as important. There is no need picking 
the cotton unless vou can get it ginned. There is no need ginning it 
unless you can get it compressed. Ginning and compressing cotton 
is absolutely essential be fore the crop can move in commerce. 

[ have not understood that there was any provision in our law that 
kept these plants from using Mexicans. 

Mr. Masurvurn. I am not familiar with the problem. Can you 
answer that question, Mr. Goodwin? 

Mr. Goopwtin. I am not familiar with the problem in full detail. 
sut_ IT am under the impression that the number of different imter- 
pretations that have put that outside agriculture includes the State 
unemployment compensation decisions. Have they not included it 
within nonagriculture in their unemployment compensation? 

Mr. Poacre. You mean the definition varies from one State to 
another? 

Mr. Goopwin. It would on that. 
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Mr. Poacr. That is not what I thought. I thought that this 
strained interpretation that we were giving here some time back held 
that ginning and compressing was not in the area of production even 
though there might be cotton fields all around; I thought that your 
Department had held that a gin was not in the area of production, 
that the area of production was not dependent on production, but that 
the number of people living in the town where the gin was located was 
the determining factor; the cotton had nothing to do with the area of 
production 

Of course, being just an ignorant, ordinary sort of fellow, I thought 
that the area of production had something to do with the territory in 
which the product was produced But, of course, the learned centle- 
men in the Solicitor’s Office held that that did not have anything to 
do with it. It is the number of people who live in the town that has 
to do with how you produce cotton and where vou produce it. Of 
course, you can go out and see it, and see the cotton surrounding the 
vin, but that gin would not be in the area of cotton production if there 
happened to be a certain number of people in the town. 

And | thought that was the way they were keeping the gins from 
emploving these people. 

Mr. CooLtey. Well, they did that at one time. Is that the situation 
now, that if a gin is located in a municipality with a certain population 
that it is outside the area of production? 

Mr. Goopwin. | thought the test was stated the other way. 

If it were not in connection with the field; in other words, most of 
the definitions are written in terms of the operation being performed 
on the farm. Is that correct? 

So that if it is off of the farm, it would not be included. 

Mr. CooLtey. You mean that the only gins to which it applies are 
those located on farms? That would be restrictive. 

Mr. Poacr. Back before the Civil War, you might have found them 
doing that sort of thing, in the days of plantations, in which each 
plantation had its own gin. It was a rather inefficient operation, but 
in the days of modern ginning, when you speak of ginning, you expect 
a man to put cotton in a truck and haul it into a gin. He can haul it 
for some distance and take it to a gin and get it processed so much 
more efficiently than he could if he did it at home. But certainly, 
[ cannot believe that it is the policy of our great Government to try 
to throw us back just a hundred years in the handling of cotton. But, 
obviously, that is exactly the effect that that kind of regulation would 
have 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, the basic decisions that are made on this 
particular question are not made in my Bureau. I am a little bit 
short of knowledge on answering some of these questions. I would 
like to raise this one thought that we are concerned with, and that is 
in terms of the labor supply. 

Do vou know of any instances where there have been difficulties 
in supplying domestic workers for the kind of jobs vou are talking 
about? 

Mr. PoaGe. Yes, sir, 1 do. Such a great many that if you want 
individual names or locations—I would suggest the south plains of 
Texas right in this whole general area, and I would suggest not only 
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the local flns, but even the compresses | was out there and some of 
these other members of this committee were out there this fall. and 
we saw cotton out there [ mean baled cotton this fall—they simply 


‘ ] { . 
could not get the labor to press it I am not talking about pressmen 
lam not talking about skilled men I am talking about the fellow to go 


oul there and handle those bales phy sically put them on the true! 


Thev simply could not get that kind of labor to do the job 

That is the kind of labor the need, Thev do not need somebody 
from Mi Kico Lo operate tI at press or operate that boiler | do not 
know anybody who would let one of these contract workers handle 
his expensive machinery But thev probably had half a million bales 
of cotton on the ground in Lubbock County this fall \Ir. Gathines 
saw if We saw it out there for miles and miles And it was utterly 
possi le to hin ivbody to vo out there and lou it on the trucks 


and to move it 

And vet these \iexican workers can heave a bale of cotton just as 
well as anvbody else can 

I do not mean to be criticizing vour activities; but you know we hav« 
to take advantage of every opportunity we can get; we have to talk 
to you and ask questions while we have the opportunity. Wesincerely 
hope that you folks will go into these things. Frankly | am very 
encouraged, Mr. Mashburn, by the action you have taken on this 
I appreciate the attitude you have expressed here, because I think 
you are showing a desire to really try to meet these local problems 
rather than apply some sort of theory that might apply in New 
England or in the Republic of Panama, but that would not apply in 
the area that is nvolved in this Mexican labor problem 

The CHatRMAN. May the Chair suggest that we do not seem to 
have any definite information on this 

Would it be possible for vou to furnish the committee with a state 
ment in regard to these things? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, I will be glad to 

Mr. MAsHBURN. Yes, we will get the answers 

The Cuatrman. If that could be done, | think it would be helpful 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Marcu 27, 1953 
Mr. Georce L. Rep, Jr 
Chief Clerk, House Agricultural Committee 
New House O fice Building, Washington, D. C 

Dear Mr. Rerp: You will find enclosed summaries on the activities of the 
Domestic and Foreign Labor Divisions, Farm Placement Service, Bureau of 
Employment Security, during 1952 (re statement of Mr. Lloyd A. Mashburn, 
Under Secretary of Labor, to the committee on H. R. 3480) for insertion in the 
record of the hearings 

Sincerely yours 
RopertT C. Goopwin, 


Director 
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Are there any further comments? 

If not, we thank you very much. 

The CuatrMan. Next we have Mr. Arthur J. Holmaas, representing 
the Production and Marketing Administration 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR J. HOLMAAS, CHIEF, MANPOWER STAFF, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Houtmaas. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, we 
appreciate the opportunity to present to this committee the views of 
the Department of Agriculture with respect to the proposed legislation 
extending the authority of the Secretary of Labor to arrange for the 
importation of agricultural workers from Mexico. 

lam very sorry that I did not have the opportunity to furnish copies 
of a statement to the committee. But I do have a number of points 
that | would like to make which I have outlined here. And with your 
permission, | would like to proceed with that matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. You may proceed. 

Mr. Houtmaas. Agriculture is a basic industry contributing to the 
welfare of our civilians, the support of the Armed Forces, and the 
meeting of the food and fiber needs of the free world. 

Accomplishment of the farm job requires considerable numbers of 
workers. Based on a general overall appraisal of the production 
situation as it appears at the present time, it is reasonable to assume 
that total labor input requirements will be slightly lower in 1953. 
In 1952, an average of 9,758,000 workers, family and hired, were 
employed. Because of variables in weather, crop yields, and other 
factors the answer on workers needed must, of course, be determined 
from the situation on each farm. Although only about 20 percent 
of the farm job is done by hired workers, this still represents a sizable 
recruitment job. 

The overall manpower supply situation is stringent. Current high 
levels of activity in our civilian economy, stimulated in part by the 
defense program, have resulted in increased calls for manpower. 
Total civilian employment in mid-February this year reached 
60,924,000. This is about 400,000 over a month earlier and 1.2 
million above a vear ago. 

Nonfarm employment reached the highest February employment 
level on record. Unemployment in February dropped to 2.9 per- 
cent of all civilian workers as compared with 3.4 percent last year. 

Agriculture is among the first to feel the pinch of tightening man- 
power supplies. High nonfarm employment opportunities have 
attracted many people from the farmwork force. For 1952, we 
averaged some 264,000 fewer workers than in 1951—and this was after 
the domestic work supply had been supplemented by nearly 200,000 
foreign workers. The basic factors drawing men away from farms 
continue and we see little sign of abatement in these trends. Farm 
employment, family and hired, in January of this year was 104,000 
less than the corresponding month in 1952 and about 540,000 less 
than the January average for the 5 years 1948 to 1952. 

Fortunately, greater mechanization, rural electrification, and im- 
proved farming methods have enabled agriculture to meet food and 
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fiber needs with fewer total workers. Despite advances in mechaniza- 
tion, an adequate work force, in terms of numbers and skills, consistent 
with the stage of development in farm technology, must be maintained. 
Under current labor market conditions, farmers and ranchers are 
confronted with a difficult problem of recruiting and retaining an 
adequate work force. 

Advancements in mechanization have not materially affected the 
seasonality of farm operations which complicate manpower problems 
for farmers. Total farm employment must nearly double between the 
slack period and the seasonal peak each vear. 

As I recall the figures in 1951, the oy was reached in December of 
some 6,524,000 family and hired workers. And the peak, the follow- 
ing vear, in September of 1952, went up to 13,852,000 workers. 

Many of the agricultural commodities, such as fruits and vegetables, 
require considerable amounts of seasonal labor, particularly during 
the harvest period, because they are highly perishable. Such crops 
require proper and timely handling, and workers must be available 
in the numbers required and at the time needed. 

Efficient use of our domestic labor supply is in the national interest 
and domestic workers must be given first and full opportunity to fill 
agricultural labor needs. 

Advances in labor utilization are constantly being made by farmers 
making every effort to solve their own labor problems on the farm 
through efficient production methods, exchanging labor and equip- 
ment with neighbors, and the more effective recruitment, employment, 
and training of local labor when available. 

When supplies of local labor are inadequate, the nearest source of 
out-of-area labor should be used and advances are being made in 
routing migratory laborers between jobs and in attaining fuller use of 
certain so-called underemployed workers in certain areas. 

More efficiency along these lines provide additional employment and 
needed income for seasonal farm workers. At the same time, it aids 
in filling labor needs. We hopefully expect that further advances on 
this front will continue to be made. 

However, experiences during the past few vears have demonstrated 
that even with the best of planning, supplies of domestic workers 
have been inadequate to meet the needs in some areas and labor from 
foreign sources was required. 

Foreign workers should, of course, be employed only as a last 
resort when domestic workers are unavailable for the particular jobs. 
The principal source of such workers has been under the program 
authorized by Public Law 78. The amounts of such labor needed 
have varied considerably from area to area. The need for such 
workers has, however, been rather widespread and of considerable 
importance as indicated in 1952 when over 197,000 Mexican nationals 
were contracted for employment by farmers in 28 different States. 

The Department of Labor is responsible for determining the sources 
of labor to meet agriculture’s needs. That Department, through the 
farm placement program of the Federal-State system of public em- 
plovment offices, administers the Government programs for assisting 
in recruitment and placement of agricultural workers, including the 
importation of foreign workers. 

However, in keeping with our overall agricultural responsibilities, 
the Department of Agriculture is vitally interested in assuring that 
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adequate manpower is available to meet farm needs. Although the 
number needed this year and during the next few vears is uncertain, 
past experience and the current manpower outlook indicate that 
supplementary workers from out-of-country sources will be needed 
in some areas. 

Accordingly, it is our view that authority granted under Public 
Law 78 should be continued so that farmers can utilize this source 
of labor to the extent necessary and possible. We, therefore, recom- 
mend the extension of this authority. 

The CuarrMan. For how long? 

Mr. Hotmaas. We feel that that, of course, is a question for deter- 
mination by the Congress with due consideration to the recommenda- 
tions of the Labor Department, which is the agency responsible for 
supplying workers for agriculture. 

However, I might say this: that agriculture and farming has un- 
certainties; and one of the problems in this program in the past has 
been the uncertainty of the status of the program. 

And, therefore, to the extent that it could be placed on a longer- 
range basis, it would help to remove some of those uncertainties. 

However, I am not in a position to recommend any specific or par- 
ticular number of vears. I think that is a question that lies with the 
Congress and the agency administering the program. 

The CHarrMan. Well, what is your observation as to how the pro- 
gram is working out? 

Mr. Hormaas. Our contacts with farmers have indicated that the 
availability of Mexican labor under the program has met a very real 
need for supplementing the domestic supply of farm workers. 

The reaction, of course, varies a little depending upon the persons 
with whom you are talking. But, by and large, the overall reaction 
has been that this has been a very worthwhile program in meeting @ 
basic need for agricultural workers in areas where domestic supplies 
were unavailable. 

The CHarrMan. Well, as compared to the previous program, it has 
been more or less satisfactory, has it not? 

Mr. Hotmaas. Well, I am not entirely sure what I should compare 
with. The program during World War II, as I understand it, al- 
though I was in service a good part of that time and did not have any 
direct contact with it, was considerably different from the present 
program in that it authorized transportation within the country, 
housing provisions, and a number of other situations or authorities 
that are entirely different from the present program. 

So, I do not think that there is a basis for any direct comparison in 
that sense. 

The CuHatrMan. That is all I have. 

Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Horven. Is the Department of Agriculture recommending 
any amendments to the present law? 

Mr. Hotmaas. No; we are recommending simply extension of the 
authority. 

Mr. Horven. Well, now, the Department of Labor has recom- 
mended a 1-year extension. Would the Department of Agriculture 
concur in that? 
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Mr. Houma AS. We would concede to the desires of the ¢ ‘ongress and 
the Department of Labor, as the agency responsible for administering 
the program. 

Mr. Hlorven. You would be satisfied then if the law was extended 
for 1 year? 

Mr. Houtmaas. Well, we feel, as I pointed out, that the more of the 
uncertainties that can be taken out of the program, the better. But 
certainly we would go along with the extension for 1 year. 

Mr. ANprRESEN. Has the Department taken any position to do 
something about domestic labor for our diversified farms? 

| am referring particularly to the family-tvpe diversified farm where 
they may have one son who is being drafted. 

Mr. Hotmaas. The Department has in the past, and I am sure 
will continue, to bring to the attention of the manpower agencies in as 
forceful a manner as it can the need for manpower in agriculture, 
including the need for workers on the family-type farms. 

We are working in the field—in the States and in the counties—with 
the local Selective Service boards in a program to assure the best we 
can that full information on the production side of the question is 
brought to the attention of the local board. 

Under the Selective Service regulations, there are three criteria. 
One, that the individual has to be producing a substantial quantity 
of agricultural products for market. Secondly, that he cannot be 
replaced because of a shortage of persons with his skill and experience. 
And thirdly, that his removal would cause a material loss of effective- 
ness and production. 

Now, that first criterion ties in with the Department of Agriculture 
in this sense: that our people have considerable information on the 
production side of the critera; and we are making every effort we can 
to get that information before the people who are in a position to 
decide on the question—that is, the local boards who are responsible 
for making the classification decisions. 

The replacement question, of course, lines in the field of labor supply 
in the area and ties in with what the employment service is doing in 
the States and in the counties. 

Mr. Anpresen. Are you doing very much to secure competent 
farm labor to replace these boys that are being called in under the 
draft? 

You have the county mobilization committee; that was the agency 
that had the function to advise the draft board. 

Would you have any objection to an amendment to the draft law 
which would require the county committees upon request of the regis- 
trant to examine the farming situation on a particular farm and then 
make a recommendation to the local draft board as to whether or not 
the registrant was essential to that particular farming operation? 

Mr. Hotmaas. Well, I think that that question has a number of 
ramifications. And I am not sure that [ am in a position to speak for 
the Department on that at this time. 

Certainly one of the basic problems is the question of replacement 
and this problem of recruiting year-round workers—the regular type of 
worker that you do need for that type of work, the skilled type of 
worker—is one of the most difficult problems in this whole farm- 
manpower question. 

Mr. AnprRESEN. Well, | am referring in particular to the family- 
sized farm where they may have one son on the farm. Now, most of 
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our family sized farms are Op ‘rated by the family themselves without 
a great deal of hired labor. And up to about 6 months ago, most of 
these essential bovs, or boys on the farm, were considered essential, 
and put in class 2-C 

During the past 6 months, the policy has been to put these boys in 
class 1-A. And in many instances, families have had to sell out and go 
out of the business because they could not secure replacement labor. 

Now, I am not referring to commercial farming on a big scale, 
although all of these ager commodities for the market. And in 
view of what is hs appening it seems to me that the De ‘partment, even 
under the present administration, should be concerned about initiating 
a policy where the draft boards would consider at least that a man 
who produces food for the Nation and for the Armed Forces is just 
as essential as the man who is producing guns at higher pay and 
shorter hours. 

Mr. Houtmaas. Well, I certainly agree with the fact that the agri- 
cultural production and work in agriculture is essential and basic not 
only to our civilian economy but to our total defense effort. The 
approach, of course, bas been, and is, under the law, an approach of 
deferment. And the decision, therefore, has to be made on each 
individual case at the local level. 

What we have been trying to do is to encourage the development 
within the States of arrangements that would assure getting the best 
information possible on production and on replacement and on the 
other factors that have to be considered before the local boards. We 
have been leaving it pretty much up to the agencies within the States 
to work out the precise mechanics of how to get this done, because 
that information varies with type of agriculture and employment 
needs from State to State. 

[ think it was demonstrated pretty well in World War II, for 
example, when an overall unit system was adopted for the country, 
that there were many inequities in that type of approach. Therefore, 
we have felt that the better approach might be to decentralize it out 
to the States and counties in such a manner that the States and coun- 
ties work out a system that is acceptable and appears equitable to the 
tvpe of farming and the type of farms within the States, of course 
vuided by the overall manpower policies regulations of Selective 
Service and the basic law. 

Mr. ANprESEN. Right now we are having surpluses of many com- 
modities; and in view of that fact, many of the local boards take the 
attitude: Well, we have vot enough on hand. SO We will pick these 
boys off here and there 

The farm goes out of production. And I am very much concerned 
about what is happening out in our area on this particular subject 
| recognize this: That a man probably is obligated to serve his 
country in some capacity during wartime; but I think that it should 
be stressed that the production of food and fiber is probably just as 
essential in serving your country as becoming one of the 70 percent 
who never get into combat that go into the military forces. They are 
the men behind the lines in some capacity sitting at a desk, or whatever 
it is thev have to do. They just get in military service. 

Now, to me, I felt that the production of food is a most essential 
thing. And if we did not have food, there would not be any army 
fighting and there would not be any civilians operating. So that I 
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hope that the Department of Agriculture will take a little more interest 
in trying to provide competent farm labor for the farms. 

Now, it has been said here that there will be some relief when these 
men come back from the service who have been taken from the farms. 

Well, we will have very few of them going back to the farms. 
Again, I do not blame them, because it is much easier for them to get 
a job in town or go to college, which some laws provide for, than to 
go back to a 12- to 18-hour-a-day job producing food. 

[ have a subcommittee here; and we hope to go into this subject a 
little later on; and I want you to come up at that time, and we will 
advise you of it. 

Mr. Gotpen. Will the gentleman yield for an observation? 

Mr. ANpREsEN. I yield. 

Mr. Gotpen. We have been struggling with that very problem 
down in Kentucky. And we have not found any existing machinery 
that can solve that problem. It has been brought to my attention 
that several small farms have gone out of production because they 
have the only son in the armed services 

And some of our larger farms are being greatly handicapped because 
we cannot find any way to get adequate protection for a farm boy that 
is essential and that is contributing to the production of food. 

If we could develop some supplemental board or agency that 
would really investigate the conditions on the farms themselves, we 
may make a sensible approach to this problem. 

The CuatrmMan. Are there any further questions? 

Mir. Wampcer. I would like to bring to light a similar situation 
which prevails in my Congressional District in Virginia. 

I would like to see some means provided whereby we can keep 
these small farm units operating, because so many of them have had 
to close down and cease operating because of lack of manpower, 
particularly where it is operated by the family without outside help. 

Mr. Wueeter. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Wampter. Yes. 

Mr. Wuereter. Do you mean to say that it is not adequate to 
keep your farms in production to take these boys off the farm into 
service and then supplant them and replace them with Mexican labor? 

Mr. Wameter. We do not use foreign labor at all. Just where a 
son_is working on the farm and he is drafted into the service, for 
various reasons the family cannot hire labor because labor is not 
availabli 

Mr. WHEELER. It seems to be the premise upon which we have 
been operating that we can replace American boys that are taken 
into the service from the productive farm with the Mexicans or 
Puerto Ricans or some other laborers that we bring into the country. 
And I know the people in my district have not found that satisfactory 
at all. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. You cannot do that, because you cannot trust some 
of these people to operate this big farm machinery. 

And I doubt very much if they would be very satisfactory going out 
and milking a bunch of cows. 

Mr. Poace. Why should we not consider the advisability of this: 
This committee does not have jurisdiction, but the advisability of 
replacing American farm labor with foreigners or of replacing some of 
our military requirements with foreign nationals. 
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Mr. ANDRESEN. Well, as long as we have the United Nations Army, 
so-called, it might be well to do that 

Mr. Poace. If we get the enlistments in the United States Army 
and we could get plenty of them if we would take them—that would 
keep the farm boys home. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. It Is also opposed by the committee known as the 
Bell Committee, which was appointed by the President, President 
Truman, that we should Jet the foreign countries proauce our stuff 
that we need in the United States and ship it in under free traae con 
ditions, and then put the people in this country under social security 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I think we are kind of getting off the 
subject of what we are talking about here. We are talking about 
bringing in some seasonal agricultural foreign labor to help us get our 
crop harvested. I think we are getting our minds off of what we are 
trying to do. 

lam glad to know that the Agriculture Department realizes that 
we do have a problem here. At least down in our country, we do. 

Now, I am also interested in knowing that our Farm Bureau and 
other farm organizations in Missouri have endorsed this bill; and | 
hope that we can get it passed so that we can bring this labor in. 

The CHAarrMAN. We thank you very much, Mr. Holmaas. 

We will hear next from Mr. Matt Triggs, representing the American 
Farm Federation. 


STATEMENT OF MATT TRIGGS, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIREC- 
TOR, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Triees. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
have filed a statement of our position on this bill, and I believe it is 
before you. 

With your permission, I will dispense with the reading of the state- 
ment and rather summarize briefly a few of the points which have 
been made. 

The CHAIRMAN. Your statement will be placed in the record at this 
point. 


(Prepared statement of Mr. Triggs referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT RELATIVE TO EXTENSION OF MeExIcCAN NATIONAL FARM LaABorR 
IMPORTATION PRoGRAM, BY Marr Triaas, AssIstANT LEGISLATIVE DirREcTOR, 
AMERICAN Fary, BUREAU FEDERATION 
The American Farm Bureau Federation recommends the enactment of H. R 

3480 to extend the Mexican national farm labor importation program to December 

31, 1956. 

The farm labor situation continues to be tight, and particularly so in those 
areas in which there are sharp peak farm labor requirements. 

Available statistical information discloses the continuing decline in the avail- 
ability of farm workers. The following data from the farm labor reports of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (USDA) show total employment in agri 
culture during the critical harvest period in recent years. 


{Millions of workers] 


July August } Octot 
er 
1948 12 13,1 15.0 13 
1949 12.2 12 14.7 12.9 
1950 11.6 12 13.7 12 
1¢51 11.5 11.7 13.4 il 
1952 11.0 ll 1. 3 11.4 
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In this connectior t should be noted that had it not been for the 150,000 to 





200,000 Mexican nationals emploved in 1951 and 1952 the reduction in employ- 
ment in these 2 years would have been even sharper than disclosed by the above 
figuire 

While no exact data is available relative to the migration of people from rural 
ure dustrial employment, it is common observation that this mass move- 
hie t t) 2 

We ibmit that the Mexican national farm labor importation program is of 
benefit to all parties involved 

To the Mexican nationals because it adds to their incomes, permits them to 
acquire capital for investment in their communities, and provides beneficial train- 
ing agriculture 

To the Mex n G ernme i to the people of Mexico because it adds 
materia to t ir d ir ear 1 is, in fact, an export of major importance; 

To the farmer-emplovers and to their comm ties because in Many areas no 
feasible alternative source of labor is available to maintain normal patterns of 

ricultural prod ti 

To the Government and to the people of the United States because the program 
permits economic utilization of our land equipment, and other resources 

There are those who will suggest that the Mexican national labor importation 
program is demoralizing the farm-labor wage structurs In this connection the 
farm wage index on January 1, 1953, was 514 1910-14=100).! On the same 
date the index of prices received by farmers (same base period) was 268 ' and has 
been falling since ther 


In this connection we would like to point out that the legalized and orderly 
trv of Mexican nationals under the provisions of Public Law 78 (82d Cong.) 


is the most practical means of curtailing the illegal entry of such nationals. In 


order to accomplish this objective more adequately, however, it is going to be 
mperative to develop a simpler and more workable procedure than that now in 
operatior This is a question of administration and of negotiation with the 


Mexican Government rather than of amendment of the law 

Approval of H. R. 3480 is respectfully recommended 

Mr. Triaes. The American Farm Bureau Federation does recom- 
mend the enactment of H. R. 3480 to extend Public Law 78 for a period 
of 3 vears. There is not anything very much wrong with the law. It 
is broad. Under the law, there could develop a wide variety of 
programs. 

If, as the Under Secretary of Labor has stated before in this Com- 
mittee, the Department would like a year to study the program, I am 
convinced that they will find on the ae of such study that they can 
make any changes they want to either administratively or in terms of 
negotiating an agreement with the Mexican Government. We do 
believe that there is a need to back up on this thing and take a new 
start and a new look at the problem of negotiating an agreement with 
Mexico. And we say that with recognition of all the difficult problems 
that may be involved. 

And we are confident that a better agreement could be negotiated. 

Furthermore, there is — for continuity of administration of this 
program. This business of a year’s program or a 2 years’ program 
with all that it means in terms of uncertainty of tenure of employment 
for the people engaged in it and in terms of complexities of budgeting 
do interfere with an efficient administration of the program. 

The second point I would like to make is that it may be suggested 
at this hearing or possibly on the floor that the Mexican farm-labor 
program is demoralizing the wage structure of farm workers in some 
areas. 

I would merely like to point out in that connection that as of 
January, the index of farm wages paid in the United States was $514, 


: Pere tober, BAE, USDA, March 10, 1953 
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using 1910 to 1914 as a basis, and that on the same day, the index 
of farm prices was $268. 

The third point that I would like to make is that this program has 
been tremendously valuable to all concerned—to the Mexican workers, 
to the Mexican Government, to the employers in the United States, 
and to the general public in the United States. And it has accom- 
plished some of its objectives. But it has failed to accomplish one 
important objective. And that is this: It has not resulted in com- 
plete substitution of an orderly legal procedure for the illegal migration. 

Why is this true? We think it is true because the program is too 
complex, too costly, too much detailed regulation of the contractual 
relationship between the worker and the employer. 

We would like to suggest that efforts should be made to develop 
a simpler and more workable procedure for curtailing the illegal 
entry of Mexican nationals than is now in operation. 

Finally, | want to make clear that our support of this bill does not 
mean that we do not favor transfer of the Farm Placement Service 
to the Department of Agriculture. 

We do favor such transfer. We are not recommending that it be 
accomplished by amending this bill. We are hopeful that this objec- 
tive may be accomplished in accordance with established procedures 
of the reorganization act and hopeful that some action along this 
line may be accomplished. 

1 think, sir, that is about all of my testimony. 

The CHarrman. You heard the statement of Mr. Mashburn, the 
Under Secretary of Labor recommending that the Act be extended 
for 1 year. 

Would you want to comment on that? 

Mr. Triaas. I heard it on the Senate side. But I suppose it was 
the same statement? 

The CHAIRMAN. It was the same statement. 

Mr. Triaas. We very much favor a 3-year extension for the 
reasons I have given. We do not believe that there is any amend- 
ment of the law that is needed. We will admit that there may be 
some amendments to the law; but primarily, it is a question of admin- 
istration, and most of all, it is a question of negotiation of the agree- 
ment with Mexico. And we doubt very much that you can improve 
the program substantially by changing the law. 

Therefore, there is no need for just a 1-year extension with the 
thought that you might come up here a year from now and change 
the law all around. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any questions? 

Mr. McIntire. In your opinion, the bargaining power of this 1 
year is not of any major consequence? That is, we cannot show to 
the Mexican Government that we just need it for 1 year. It is 
rather obvious that the need for this labor is for greater than 1 year 
and it is just as obvious to the Mexican Government as it is to us. 

Is that essentially correct? 

Mr. Triaes. Well, I do not know how to answer vour questions, sir. 
Because I am puzzled at the conversations that Il had with Mexican 
people that I have been able to understand in English. I am puzzled 
as to what their attitude is. 

The CuHarrmMan. Any further questions? 

If there are no further questions, we thank you very much, Mr. 
Triggs. 


The next witness is Fred Bailey representing the National Grange. 
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STATEMENT OF FRED BAILEY, OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Bartey. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity of presenting the Grange’s views on this 
bill, H. R. 3480. The National Grange favors extension of section 509 
of title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, preferably for a period of 
3 years. Such extension of the provision authorizing importation of 
Mexican agricultural labor, under certain conditions, we believe to be 
in the national interest. 

Despite te mporarily abundant supplies of a few farm commodities, 
the a for adequate supplies of food and fibers probably will con- 
tinue to exceed the abilit, of domestic labor to produce in the quan- 
tities needed by the United States and her free world allies. 

The principal need for additional seasonal workers exists principally 
for the cultivation and harvest of fruits and vegetables, neither of 
which is in excessive supply. Congress, we believe, should extend the 
law which permits the entry of Mexican workers where needed and 
where domestic labor is either unobtainable or unwilling to perform 
the necessary work. 

The ] present law adequi ite ly protects domestic labor ¢ cainst unfair 
com petition from Mexican workers. The number admitted is 
determined by the Labor Department only on certification of both 
needs and the unavailability of domestic workers. It protects the 
Mexican worker as to emplovment, wages, and living conditions. 

The Department of Agriculture has estimated that there will be 
approximately a 300,000 decrease in the American labor force this 
vear. That has been continuing, as Mr. Triggs has pointed out, 
for several vears 

We still have not met a critical labor shortage in agriculture. 
General Hershey tells us that they will induct at least 200,000 agri- 
cultural workers this vear. That is going to make another further 
dent into our agricultural labor force 

We do not believe that the Mexican workers should be brought 
in to replace American workers, and under this law protection is 
given American workers from that type of competition. The simple 
fact is that in a fully emploved economy, most American workers 
prefer other types of work than that for which we bring in Mexican 
workers. 

And so long as those jobs are available, those workers are going 
to take them and leave open the type of stoop labor that we have to 
have Mexican laborers for in certain areas. We believe that this 
law adequately protects both the Mexican workers and the American 
workers and shoul | be extended for a pe riod pre ferab ly of 3 years. 

The CuHatrMan. We thank you very much, Mr. Bailey. 

Are there any questions? 

(No response.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The next witness is Mr. William H. Tolbert, 
chairman of the National Farm Labor Users Committee. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. TOLBERT, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
NATIONAL FARM LABOR USERS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Totsert. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
would like to take this opportunity to thank you and the gentlemen 
of the committee for the opportunity of appearing here before you 
today. 

And with vour permission, I will read this short statement of mine. 
I think you have copies. 

As chairman of the National Farm Labor Users Committee, I am 
speaking for, and in behalf of, the actual users of Mexican national 
supplemental agricultural labor in 23 States, some of whom are in 
attendance here today and available to you for questioning, if you 
should so desire. 

Commercial farming became of major importance shortly after the 
turn of the century when transcontinental railroads and _ refrigerator 
cars made it possible to deliver agricultural products to urban markets 
in good condition. However, it was not until World War II that the 
potential agricultural production of this country was fully realized. 
While agricultural production was increased about one-third during 
World War IT agricultural economists state that ig petty must 
continue to expand if we are to meet the needs of our Nation 

In recent vears the Nation’s farm job has required between 7 million 
and 15 million workers, depending upon the season. 

The backbone of this siber force has been the farmers and their 
families, averaging more than 8 million during a year. They are 
assisted by a relatively stable group of other farm folk—hired year- 
round general farmhands. The rest of the farm-labor force, com- 
monly called seasonal workers, includes locals, migrants, and some 
foreign or offshore workers brought in on a temporary basis as a 
supplemental group to help out at the time of harvest. 

During World War II, as well as at the present time, farm-labor 
shortages were partially caused by the exodus of workers from the 
farms to the war industries. Many people do not realize that the 
Exclusion and Quota Act of 1924 has created a serious and lasting 
labor-supply problem for agriculture. This act excluded citizens of 
some countries and set definite quotas on the number that could 
enter from any particular country. 

In effect, entry was denied to those in the economic strata below 
our own middle class. When the Exclusion Act was passed we were 
just coming out of World War I. Great strides had been made in 
assembly-line mass production, mechanization techniques, distri- 
bution and marketing. Machines were performing many of the 
menial tasks and lessening industrial drudgery. 

The cotton gin, the harvester, and other machines had lightened 
farmwork but the progress there had not been nearly so fast as in 
manufacturing. A great many of the farm tasks still had to be done 
by hand. 

Between 1924 and 1940 we experienced two contrasting economic 
periods. First there was a tremendous expansion in our industrial 
plants and a rising standard of living. Then the depression in 1930 
threw many people out of work and many of those who, through edu- 
cation and technical training had climbed to higher economic levels, 
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returned to the farm and the farmer did not immediately feel the im- 
pact of the fading out of the generation here in 1924 to do the hard 
farmwork. 

In 1940 a new economic era started and farm areas began to feel the 
pinch of lack of replacement for the 1924 generation. 


Then when we entered World War I] there were tremendous de- 


mands upon the available manpower. You are all familiar with the 
wartime program under which the Government, at the peak of the 
> 


farm-labor demand, supplied some 170,000 workers from our adjacent 
neighbors, as well as some 130,000 prisoners of war. The law which 
permitted this supplemental supply of foreign workers to come in 
under contract expired as of December 31, 1947 

few realized that the generation which had been doing these farm 
jobs was no longer available, and, while the law was canceled, the 
need was not, and it was necessary for agriculture to seek help in the 
same places they had obtained it during the war. 

There were, as there are now, great protests from some segments of 
our society that agriculture was imposing serfdom upon the farm- 
worker by bringing in foreign workers. Agriculture was told that it 
refused to hire Americans, had been spoiled by the importation of 
foreign workers, that it was using foreign workers to keep wage levels 
down, and that it refused to mechanize because it was cheaper to use 
foreign labor. 

Those who criticize do not realize that imported labor is far more 
expensive than domestic labor and that agriculture only turns to 
imported labor of necessity when an adequate supply of able and 
willing domestic labor cannot be found. Agriculture has asked the 
objectors to make available the labor which they said was here, but 
that supply has never materialized. 

The long term outlook is that agriculture will never again be able to 
fully supply its labor needs from domestic sources, so the solution 
of the problem must be through a workable importation program 
which can and will furnish the necessary supplemental labor supply to 
harvest our crops during periods of need, 

We, therefore, urge the immediate extension of Public Law 78, 
asking that it be made permanent legislation without a definite 
termination date, being available for use during any period of labor 
shortage 

Control of foreign-labor importation is already in the law, in that a 
certification of need must be issued by the proper Federal agency 
before any such labor may be brought in. We wish to make it clear, 
that in supporting the continuation of Public Law 78, we do not 
prejudice our position when at some later date we request certain 
changes in legislation which we feel desirable. 

| would like to testify just a little further off the statement if I may, 
Mr. Chairman, and cite to Congressman Poage section 507, paragraph 
1, of Public Law 78, which reads 


The term “agricultural employment” includes services or activities included 
Wi l the provisions of section 3 (f f the Fair Labor Standards Aet of 1938, 
as amended, or section 1426 (1 f the Internal Revenue Code, as amended, 
herticultural employment, cotton ginning, compressing and storing, crushing of 
oil seeds, and the packing, cal ning, treezing drying, or other processing of perish- 


able or seasonable agricultural products. 
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That definition has been there ever since Public Law 78 was passed 
on July 12, but we have never been able to get certification for any 
thing except field labor from the Department of Labor. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mav I ask my colleague from Texas: Is it the 
understanding that these people are just hired for farm labor and the 
authorities will not permit them to do anything else? 

Mr. Poacr. No. <As I understand it, the authorities take the view 
or have taken the view—and I hope we will find a change in the 
situation, because | was a little discouraged this morning—but it has 
been the view of the Department of Labor, as I understand it, that 
although the law specifically savs that you can bring these people in 
to do work in a gin or compress, that the Department held that that 
was not agricultural labor anyway; that it was not agricultural labor, 
and did not have anything to do with agriculture—getting this cotton 
ginned or getting this cotton compressed so that it could move on 
the railroad trains; that that was manufacturing. They held that 
you were manufacturing it out there in the country, manufacturing it 
so vou can ship it, in other words. 

That is just the same as in certain areas you have to pick the apples 
and put them in a box before vou can ship them. And you have to 
put cotton in a bale; you have to press it into enough density that vou 
can move it on a railroad train. It is not of much value to you out on 
the plains of Texas unless you can move it, 

Mr. ANpRESEN. Is it the people in this country who are adminis- 
tering the law who say that type of Mexican labor cannot fix those 
bales? 

Mr. Poages. Frankly, that has been my understanding all along. 
That is what I was hoping the Secretary would tell us this morning. 

I am not offereing any criticism of him. I think he gave us some 
hope this morning. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Mr. Larin, can you tell us about that? Can you 
tell us what the policy has been in the past years about permitting 
this labor to pick up bales of cotton or do some other type of work? 

Mr. Lartn. Mr. Congressman, as I understand it, the solution was 
based on the interpretations of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Under 
the act, certain thing or certain processes can be performed on farms 
as agricultural work; vet, if the same process is moved into an urban 
area, and if it is performed for a number of farmers, it may not be 
agriculture. It is a very involved definition. 

Originally, the interpretation was made by the Department of 
Agriculture and the Labor Department just carried on from that 
point. 

Mr. AnpRESEN. Certainly fixing up bales of cotton is agricultural 
labor, if it is out in the cotton field. 

Mr. Lartn. I do not think there would be any question there. 

Mr. Poagce. The law was passed after the Fair Labor Standards 
Act was passed. And we knew what was being done in connection 
with the Fair Labor Standards Act. And we recognized that they 
had placed what we conceded to be an unfair interpretation on what 
we meant by agricultural labor. That is the reason that Congress 
said in the next to the last section of this bill that the term “agricul- 
tural employment” includes services or activities included within the 
provisions of section 3 (f) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
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amended, or section 1426 (f) of the Internal Revenue Code, as 
amended, horticultural employment, cotton ginning, compressing, 
and storing, crushing of oil seeds, and the packing, canning, freezing, 
drying, or other processing, of perishable seasonable agricultural 
products 

Now, we said that all those things were agricultural employment 
regardless of what had been held in the past 

The Congress said that it does not make any difference what you 
held back there in re orard to this Fair Labor St: and: irds Act. Kor the 
purpose of these acts, these things are agricu ture il employment. 

Now, the n. of course it does not make muci hy difference what the 
law says if the Department says that we do not intend to carry out the 
law; the Department does not carry out the law. That is my com- 
plaint in this case—that the Congress said very plainly what was 
agricultural employment. The Department comes along and says: 
“Yes, part of that is agricultural employment; we are perfectly willing 
to carry out the law partially; but we will go only so far; and the rest 
of it we do not think is good law, and, therefore, we are not going to 
carry it out.’’ 

Now, in mv mind that is not good government. In my mind, the 
legislative branch of the Government should make the rules and they 
should be carried out. If the rules are bad, thev should be amended. 
I still think the rule is very good here. 

Now, I have not complained too loudly because I recognized that 
as long as 75 percent of the thines were carried out. mavbe we were 
better off with three-quarters of a loaf than we were with no loaf. 

And we stand a chance of getting nothing if we complain about 


what you were doing tous. But lam hopeful that the time has come 
when we can now complain. For my part, | am now entering my 
complaint against what | think to be a complete violation of the intent 


of Coneress 


! am not blaming Mr. Larin or Mr. Goodwin. I used to practice 


law And I know that lawvers can cause you much more trouble 
than a great many other people can. And I understand these men 
were operating on an opinion that was handed to them by their law- 
vers. Please understand | am not criticizing these two men for carry- 


ing out their instructions: I think thev are good men, but I do take 
issue with the instructions and the basis on which those instructions 
were issued 

Mr. ANprESEN. They are the same old instructions. Now, we 
have a new head of the agenev who wants to study this matter, and 
probably he can come out with a set of new instructions. 

Mr. Garuines. | would like to mention that Mr. Larin and his 
associates have done a superb job, and that the program worked so 
much better in 1952 than tn 1951 under Mr. Larin’s leadership. 

Mir ANDRESEN. I am glad to have that testimony on the record, 
and I will take it under advisement. 

Mr. Garutnes. I wanted to supplement what I said earlier in the 
day. 

The Cuarrman. Well, the Under Secretary has stated that he will 
submit to the committee a statement on this subject, the interpre- 
tation of the law; and we will be glad to have it of course and it will 
perhaps give us a better idea of the situation. 

(The information requested above is as follows 
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STATEMENT RELATING TO DEFINITION OF “AGRICULTURE” IN PuBLic Law 78 
AND INTERNATIONAL MiGRANT LABOR AGREEMENT 


Public Law 78 authorizes the negotiation of agreements between the Republic 
of Mexico and the United States pursuant to which ‘‘arrangements”’ are to be 
made between those Governments to carry out the provisions of that law. Con- 
gress, in broadly defining agricultural employment in Public Law 78, fully 
appreciated that the scope and the extent to which Mexican nationals could be 
used in agricultural employment in the United States would be subject to nego- 
tiation with the Mexican Government That the Mexican Government's views 
of agricultural employment were more restricted than the definition of agricul 
ture as contained in Public Law 78 is illustrated by the following committee 
report of the conferees who negotiated the 1951 agreement with Mexico 

“With respect to article 1: The United States members proposed a definition 
of ‘agriculture’ to include food processing and other related activities. It was 
pointed out that the enabling legislation recently enacted by the Congress of the 
United States authorized recruitment of Mexican workers for such activities 

“The Mexican members took the position that the employment of Mexican 
nationals under this program should be only for agricultural activities which are 
essentially seasonal in nature. After considerable discussion on this point, the 
American members proposed as a compromise that the employment of Mexican 
workers under this program be limited to seasonal agricultural activities with the 
additional provision that upon the specific certification of the Secretary of Labor 
that the use of such labor was necessary to prevent the spoilage of crops and in 
such event only for a period not to exceed 5 days in any calendar vear, Mexican 
workers would be pe rmitted to be used In food proces Ing Because of th fe ar 
that the requests for the use of Mexiéans in such activities could not be ade- 
quately controlled, the Mexican members insisted upon the limited definition of 
‘agriculture’ which now appears in the text of the proposed agreement The 
United States members ultimately vielded on this point.” 

The recommendations of this committee were adopted in plenary session 
As the final report of the American delegation states, ‘“‘after extended discussion 
including conferences with Senator Ellender, and after it became evident that the 
Mexican delegation would accept no compromise, the American delegation was 
constrained to adopt the Mexicans’ proposal.’”’ Thus, the definition of agricul- 
ture as used in the international agreement and as agreed upon by the two Gov 
ernments represents the scope of activity for which a worker may be 
Accordingly, the language of the Agreement necessarily excludes some 
whom the language of Public Law 78 would include. 

The definition of ‘agriculture’ as used in the 1951 and 1952 agreements has 
been interpreted by the Department as broadly as the language and necessary 
concurrence of the Mexican Government permit Avriculture has been inter- 
preted by the Department to permit cotton warehouses to contract Mexican 
workers to store cotton for the operator of a farm who has produced more than 
half of the cotton which is being stored for his account or to store cotton for a 
group of operators who have produced the cotton; to permit a cotton ginner 
under article 1 (b) (1), provided he is an operator of agricultural property, to use 
Mexican national 
and to permit a cotton ginner under article 1 (b) (3), irrespective of whether 
he is an operator of agricultural property, to use Mexican nationals in harvesting 
eotton where he owns the eotton These examples of the Department’s inter- 
pretation of ‘agriculture’? are submitted in view of the specific interest shown 
by some committee members in the utilization of Mexican workers in the storing 
and ginning of cotton, 

The conclusion is inescapable that it would be necessary to secure agreement 








s in ginning the cotton whether or not he owns such cotton: 





by the Mexican Government to changes in the language of the international 
agreement consonant with the provisions of Public Law 78 in order to permit 
coverage to the full extent prescribed by Public Law 78 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any further questions? 

If not, we thank you very much. 

Our next speaker on this list is Mr. B. A. Harrigan. Could you 
conclude in about 5 minutes or so, Mr. Harrigan? 

Mr. Harrican. Not if I get to say what I wanted to say. 

I will appear at some other time if you wish. 
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The Cuarrman. We do not want to cut you short, you understand, 
but the time is almost here for adjournment 

Let me ask if Mr. Austin Anson is here. 

Mr. Anson. It will take about 15 minutes for me 

The CyHarrman. How about Mr. Jones, of the National Cotton 
Council? 

How much time would you like, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. About 5 minutes 

The Cuatrman. All right. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLIE W. JONES, ASSISTANT WASHINGTON 
REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Mr. Jones. My name is Charlie W. Jones. I am assistant Wash- 
ington representative of the National Cotton Council of America. 
Our Washington office is located at 1832 M Street NW. The 
Cotton Council is a delegate body representing the six segments of 
the raw cotton industry; namely, farmers, ginners, ware ‘housemen, 
merchants, seed crushers, and spinners 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee to 
present a brief statement in support of H. R. 3480 

The supply of farm laborers has been decreasing for many years. 
The number of farm workers as reported by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics was the lowest on record in 1952. Last November (1952) 
there were 340,000 fewer family workers on farms than a year previous 
and 195,000 fewer hired workers. The Armed were are drawing 
heavily on the supply of agricultural workers and industry is still 
attracting workers away from the farms. In many areas, the supply 
of unskilled seasonal labor, particularly the so-called stoop labor, is 
acute ly short. 

Progress has been made in reducing labor requirements in varying 
degrees for different crops. During the past decade, on a nationwide 
average, the gn needed to produce a unit of cotton has been reduced 
by 2 25 percent, but the labor needed to produce a unit of corn has been 
re bass ed by 45 percent and of rice by O35 percent. 

In 1950, according the BAE, it required 50 man-hours of labor to 
produce $100 worth of cotton and cottonseed. It required only 29 
hours to produce the same value of corn, 18 hours for that amount 
of sovbeans or wheat 

We are making progress each vear in reducing labor requirements 
in cotton. Considerable progress has been made in reducing peak 
seasonal requirements for supplemental labor in chopping and harvest- 


ing. This has been more pronounced, — ‘ver, In some areas than 
in others, not only because of differences in climate but bee ‘ause of 
the contour of land, size of the farms, et baling Sut we still have 


problems of controlling weeds and grasses, problems of adapting 
varieties to mechanization, and some problems in adapting machinery 
to areas and local conditions. The solution of these problems will 
depend on an expanded research and education program. 

Even with the progress that has been made, the drain on the total 
labor supply on the farms of the Cotton Belt has exceeded reduction 
in labor requirements accomplished through mechanization. For 
this reason, cotton is dependent on a supplemental labor supply. 
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Cotton gins, warehouses and compresses are also dependent on 
supplemental labor. Reduction in the labor force in the small towns 
and villages has been as pronounced as it has on the farms. As @ 
result the gins and compresses have had to look elsewhere for labor. 

If they draw labor from the farms this simply accentuates the 
farm shortage. As would be expected, this demand for supplemental 
labor for processing and handling is more acute in certain areas than 
in others. 

The only reasonable answer to the labor problem today lies in 
obtaining a supplementary supply of farm workers from foreign 
countries. In the case of cotton, Mexico is the logical country to 
which to turn for agricultural workers. Mexico has an adequate 
supply of unemployed workers who can fill our needs. Geographie- 
ally they are situated relatively close to the cotton-growing areas 

Let me say also that we are fully in accord with the policy that 
domestic workers should be adequately protected. Public Law 78, 
82d Congress, which H. R. 3480 would extend, requires that, before 
Mexican workers may be brought in, the Secretary of Labor must 
certify (1) that sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing, and 
qualified are not available at the time and place needed to perform 
the work for which such workers are to be employed; (2) that the 
employment of such workers will not adversely affect the wages and 
working conditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly em- 
ployed; and (3) that reasonable efforts have been made to attract 
domestic workers for such employment at wages and standard hours 
of work comparable to those offered to foreign workers. 

When the additional expense of obtaining foreign workers is taker 
into account, such workers actually are the highest cost workers on 
American farms. This creates the strongest possible incentive to 
farmers in this country to use domestic workers. 

In view of the obvious need for supplemental labor from Mexico, 
we urge a simple extension of Public Law 78 as provided in H. R. 3480. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Andresen has a question to ask of you. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. What percentage of the cotton crop is handled all 
through mechanical means? 

Mr. Jones. Sir, the barriers to complete mechanization are peak 
labor requirements during chopping and picking. Our estimate at 
the present time indicates that 25 to 30 percent of the cotton crop can 
be handled by complete mechanization under favorable weather con- 
ditions. Of course, we have varying degrees of mechanization from 
land preparation through harvesting, but complete mechanization is 
limited to amounts that can be picked up by machines. For the 1952 
crop it is estimated that 25 to 30 percent of the crop was completely 
mechanized. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Has your organization made any estimate as to 
how many years it will be before you can plant and cultivate and 
harvest your crop with machinery? 

Mr. Jones. Sir, cotton mechanization is going through a transi- 
tional period. We are making tremendous progress. In terms of 
attaining complete mechanization, we feel that we need an expanded 
research and education program to accomplish those objectives at a 
faster pace. However, at this time we do not know how many years 
it will take to attain complete mechanization. 
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Mr. AnpresEN. And when you reach that goal, it will no longer be 
necessary to import Mexican nationals to handle the cotton crop? 

Mr. Jones. Sir, if we can eliminate the peak labor requirements 
during chopping and harvesting, certainly we will have gone a long 
way in reducing need for supplemental foreign labor. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

(No response.) 

If not, we thank you very much, Mr. Jones. 

Before the committee adjourns, the Chair desires to insert in the 
record several statements that have been submitted by Mr. John J. 
Riggle, representing the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives; 
another by the Agricultural Council of Arkansas; another by the West 
Virginia State Horticultural Society, which was submitted by Con- 
gressman Will Neal from West Virginia; another statement by John 
H. Todd, Washington representative of the National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association. 

(Statements referred to above are as follows:) 


NATIONAL Cotton Compress & 
CoTrron WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., March 23, 1953. 
Re H. R. 3480 
Hon. Ciirrorp R. Hopr, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House O fice Building, Washington 5, Da3. 

Dear Mr. Hope: The operators of cotton warehouse and compress-warehouse 
plants—members of this association—are keenly interested in the extension of the 
so-called Mexican Labor Act as proposed in H. R 3480. For the reasons set out 
in the inclosure it is particularly important that the report of your committee on 
H. R. 3480 emphasize that section 507 (1) of the act provides specific authority for 
the operators of cotton warehouses, cotton gins, and cotton compress-warehouse 
plants to contract directly for the employment of Mexican nationals in their 
cotton-handling operations. 

Since I shall necessarily be away from Washington during the week of March 23 
when your committee is scheduled to hold hearings on this bill, I am inclosing a 
brief statement on behalf of this association, with the request that it be placed 
in the record of the hearings on H. R. 3480, and with the request that, if consist- 
ent, an appropriate statement of the nature indicated above be included in the 
report of your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


Jonun H. Topp. 


STATEMENT OF JoHN H. Topp, CouNsSEL AND WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL CotTToN COMPRESS AND COTTON WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATION 


The membership of the National Cotton Compress and Cotton Warehouse 
Association is composed of owners and operators of cotton warehouse and cotton 
compress-warehouse plants located throughout the cotton-producing States. 

In their annual meeting, May 16, 1951, our members voted unanimous approval 
of the bill enacted as Public Law 78 of the 82d Congress. For the same reasons 
which justified its enactment, we urge the proposed extension of that act for an 
additional 3 years. 

In their cotton-handling operations (as bailees for hire), the operators of cotton 
warehouses, gins, and compress-warehouse plants employ the same class of labor 
as the cotton farmer, and normally draw their workers from the same labor 
pools. Consequently their operations suffer from the same shortages of domestic 
labor that afflict cotton farmers. 

Because it is just as important to the cotton farmer to have his cotton ginned, 
and stored and (in most instances) compressed as it is to have it cultivated 
and harvested, the term “agricultural employment” is defined in section 507 (1) 
of Public Law 78 as including ‘“‘cotton ginning, compressing and storing.”’ There- 
fore, the act provides clear authority for the direct employment of Mexican 
nationals, under contract, by the operators of cotton gins, warehouses, and 
compress-warehouse plants. 
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Unfortunately, however, that authority has consistently been denied under the 
migrant labor agreements worked out with the Mexican Government by our 
Departments of Labor and State. For reasons unknown to us, the authors of 
such agreements (despite requests for contrary action) have ignored the words 
“cotton ginning, compressing and storing’’ in section 507 (1) of the act, as com- 
pletely as though they were not there. As a result, cotton ginners, warehouse- 
men and compress-warehouse operators have been denied any opportunity for 
the direct contract employment of Mexican nationals. 

Only when sufficient domestic labor is not available for the safe and efficient 
conduct of these cotton-handling operations would such employment of aliens be 
effected, or desirable 

It is unlikely that need for employment of aliens in these cotton-handling 
operations will develop east of the State of Mississippi. In the past the volume 
of need for such workers has been (as presumably it will be in the future) con- 
centrated largely in California, Arizona, New Mexico and west Texas. Even 
in the latter areas it would be rare that more than 20 of such workers would be 
required at any one establishment. In any event, the total number of Mexican 
nationals employed in these operations would be negligible compared with the 
number employed on farms. The need for relatively small numbers of such work- 
ers in these handling operations, however, can be just as critical to the farmers’ 
interest as the need for larger numbers on the farms. 

This situation requires no amendment of the act; and none is suggested 

We do request, however, that your committee’s report on this bill emphasize 
the fact that Public Law 78, as enacted and as extended, provides and intends 
that operators of cotton gins, cotton warehouses, and cotton compress-warehouse 
plants may contract directly for the temporary employment of Mexican nationals 
in their cotton-handling operations. It should also be emphasized that the 
justification for such authority, and its utility and value to the cotton farmers, 
are not affected in any way by the fact that such farmers may sell their individual 
cotton crops before, during, or after the conduct of any or all of these cotton- 
handling operations. 


West VIRGINIA STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
RESOLUTION NO. 5 


Whereas our information is that the CIO and the AFL are insisting that the 
information of offshore labor be stopped; and 

Whereas if such labor is stopped from coming it would tend to cause labor 
shortages in many States as well as in own immediate area; and 

Whereas it has been suggested to us that some action on this may come before 
our United States Congress: 

Therefore, the West Virginia State Horticultural Society, in convention assem- 
bled this 5th day of February 1953, is against any or all bills which will prevent 
this offshore labor from coming in; and our Members of Congress be notified of 
this action at once. 

Attest, this 5th day of February 1953. 

[SEAL] CaRRoLL R. MILuer, 


AGRICULTURAL CoUNCIL OF ARKANSAS, 
West Memphis, Ark., March 21, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Garuincs: I would appreciate your including the following state- 
ment and resolution passed by the Agricultural Council of Arkansas in the record 
of hearings of H. R. 3480 to amend section 509 of title V of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949: 

1. Members of the Agricultural Council of Arkansas are users of approximately 
90 percent of Mexican national workers used for cultivating and harvesting of 
agricultural crops in Arkansas; also this State is the third largest user of legally 
contracted Mexican national workers in the United States. 

2. The users of Mexican national workers in Arkansas are seriously concerned 
with some provisions of the international agreement and individual work contract, 
more especially those involving the responsibilities and obligations of the worker 
to carry out the letter and intent of the contract. It is our opinion that the Con- 
gress should indicate in its committee report its concern with respect to employee 
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responsibility and recommend that the international agreement and work contract, 
when renegotiated, include such provision similar to recommendations of the 
National Farm Labor Advisory Committee 

3. We also feel that the committee should recommend to the Secretary of Labor 
that in view of the most substantial balance of funds built up in the revolving fund 
through past charges to employers, the charge for the 1953 season should not ex- 
ceed $10 for contracting and $5 for recontracting; and if the revolving fund is not 








bstant reduced, that the charge to employers be again reduced in 1954, 
1. Due to the echanics of the operati of the farm-labor program, the fe 
that the United States Empl ment Service and its affiliated State agencies are 
trained and experie ed in hand the program, and in our area a most 
di t effort has been made to impro the service rendered, the council recom 
nends that it remain for the present ler the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Lab 
5. The fol ericultural Council of Arkansas 
ut S al i 
That ( ltural labor, cither domestic 
or re 1 l arvest crops in Arkar sas, we 
r nmend t thorized under Public Law 
78 and i rent Service, with cooperation 
S ‘ neil support House bill H. R 
1S. } ( | 3 vears the period during which 
ai tures r I i ade available for employment under Public Law 
78. the council to also continue to work for simplification of the mechanics of the 
ator f the program and for a more equitable international agreement and 
! idual worl mtract.” 





NATIONAL CouNcIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES, 


Washington, D. ( Varch 23, 19538 
Hon. Ciirrorp R. Hopr, 
Cha , y C‘ommattee on Ag u ilture, 
U'nited Stat Tlouse of Represer latives, Wa hinagton D ee 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Because of a conflict with other meetings, I regret that 


we have found it necessary to cancel our appearance at the hearings on the bill 
to extend Public Law 78 

l an however, s ibmitting a statement of the position of the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives, which it is requested be filed for the record in connection 
with these hearit 


Sincerely yours, 
> 


Joun J. Ricaur, Secretary 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES ON THE BILL TO 
EXTEND PuBtic Law 78 


Subject to occasional weather and economic hazards, there is nothing on the 
horizon to indicate that in the foreseeable vears ahead, there will be any less 
need to augment the domestic farm labor supply with offshore and foreign labor 

The domestic supply of family and hired labor has continued to decline over 
the past 5 years by a total of more than 600,000 persons As far as we can see 
in the future, defense production will require 12 to 15 percent of our national 
resources and manpower. ‘There will continue to be a shift of rural manpower 
to industrial employment, and to mechanized farm jobs within the sphere of 
farm labor, as pay continues to be reconciled with improved skills and produc- 
tivity per man 

Studies sponsored by the National Security Resources Board point out that 
there are no accurate measurements of the relationship between this amount of 
domestic manpower available for shifting from one area of this country to 
inother. and the wage and other incentives which are offered to influence persons 
to make such a shift Home and community ties and climatic influences are 
stronger forces to keep them at home than are wages and other incentives pulling 


them to move into either temporary or permanent farm employment in distant 
areas 
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is is true, even though farm w: 50S pere I i living 

are 271 percent, and real farm wages a f the 1910-14 par figur 

The American people are continuing to use increased arounts of fr 
and processed fruits and vegetabl ! their di () the domestic fruit a 
vegetable industry is geared to supply the volume rade and ality of 
products required to satisfy this growing demand Che alternative « hifti 
an Increasing portion of the production of these foodstuffs to foreign sources ‘ 
hazard which we do not want to contemplate in the present state of ternationa 
affairs A future adequate domesti ipply of these for 
readily available supply of farm labor, m: 4 and vo! 
the fields and orchard With the diminishing supply of don f 1 wor 
programs must be continued to supplement the dom ¢ field worker with help 
from outside sources 

One of these ources as been Mexico While ever effort ould a 1 W 

ade by private emplovers to recruit workers from other area \lexican worker 
will continue to be used for some time because of emplover and emplo ( 
rience and patterns of migration long esta! hed, if reasonable OndILLO! fo 
their use are maintained 

We urge the extension of authoritv contained in Public Law 78 to allow 
orderly entrance of Mexic nationals for farm work Che authorit hould be 
extended indefinitely because of the continuing need for Mexica a na 
upplement other domestic and offshore farm labor resource ne law 
provides for adjusting the flow of such help to the certified needs, and « 


considerations will support such limitations - 

The Mexican farm labor program is expensive for emplovers and the Gover! 
ment, and it can be improved in several areas of procedure and supervisio 
But the basic question is the extension of the authority to recruit and impor 
Mexican nationals indefinitely into the future, pending the worki 
provements In this program, and the developing of other outside sources of farn 
labor 





The CuartrmMan. Are there any other members of the committee 
who have statements that they desire to have submitted at this time? 
If not, the committee will adjourn until 10 o'clock sharp tomorrow 
morning. 
(Whereupon, at 11:5 


a. i. the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 o'clock, Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


81788—5: 4 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, PP. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 1310, 
House Office Building, Hon. Clifford R. Hope, chairman of the com- 
mittee, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope (chairman of the committee), 
Andresen, Hill, Hoeven, Bramblett, Dague, Harvey, Belcher, Me Intire, 
Golden, Williams, King, Cooley, Poage, Grant, Gathings, Abbitt, 
Wheeler, Thompson, Jones. 

The CHarrRMAN. The committee will come to order. 

The Chair has received a letter from Robert H. Shields, president 
and general counsel of the United States Beet Sugar Association, pre- 
senting the views of that organization on H. R. 3480, and without 
objection that letter will be made a part of the record of the hearing. 

(The letter is as follows:) 

Unirep States BEET SuGAR ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 19538. 
Hon. Cuirrorp R. Hops, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

DearR Mr. Hore: The United States Beet Sugar Association wishes to record 
its support of H. R. 3480, a bill introduced by you to amend section 509 of title V 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, to extend for 3 years the period during which agri- 
cultural workers may be made available for employment under such title. Inas- 
much as it seems clear that agriculture will not be able fully to supply its labor 
requirements from domestic sources, we urge the immediate extension of the 
so-called Public Law 78 as provided in H. R. 3480. 

We would appreciate it if you would incorporate this endorsement of H. R. 3480 
into the hearings on the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert H. SHIELDs. 

The Cuatrman. The first witness this morning is Mr. Keith Mets 
of the Imperial Valley Farmers Association, representing the National 
Farm Labor Users Committee. 

We will hear from you at this time, Mr. Mets. 


STATEMENT OF KEITH METS, PRESIDENT OF THE IMPERIAL 
VALLEY FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Mets. Mr. Chairman, I would like to correct that and state 
that I am jusi representing the Imperial Valley Farmers Association 
and not the National Farm Labor Users Committee. 

The CuarrMan. I covered too much territory. 


Mr. Mets. Yes, sir. 
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The Crairnman. [ will take it off my list 
Mr. Mers. Yes, sit 


| ] ! 1 
l have a short statement I would ke to read and I have some othe 


eomiment ! would like to make that I did not have pre pared : th 
time this was printec 
The CHAIRMAN. Proceed in vour own way 


Mir NEi eS) Llono able (Chairman and centle Inen of the committee 
During th vear 1952 the United States Government according to its 


own statistics contracted 197,100 Mexican workers for use in agricul 
a a 

tural work in the United States. Imperial Valley, Calif., has always 

used Mexican workers to do its field work iinperial Valley Farmers 


Association used a maximum number of 9,000 workers as a peak load 
in October of 1952 

It is verv evident that our district as well as all others where this 
labor is used must have this labor to supplement our domestic labor 
force, if our country’s needs for food and ‘iber are produced. Because 
of these circumstances we urge the immediate extension of Pubic Law 
78 as temporary legislation to provide supplemental agricultural 
workers for use in the United States 

I wish to eall to vour attention that Public Law 78 provides in 

. 


section 503 


No workers recruited under this title shall be available for employment in any 
area unless the Secretary of Labor has determined and certified that: (1) Sufficient 
domestic workers who are able. willing. and qualified are not available at the time 
and place needed to perform the work for which such workers are to be employed; 

2) the emplovment of such workers will not adversely affect the wages and working 
conditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly employed; and (3) reasonable 
efforts have been made to attract domestic workers for such employment at wages 
and standard hours of work comparable to‘those offered to foreign workers 


| further request the committee to permit me to file additional 
information with this committee which is not now available 

| have since secured the information | wanted { to present. We are 
vitally opposed to the intrusion of organized labor into the farm labo 
program and especially the assistance and encouragement that. is 
being given organized labor by the top administration of the Labor 
Department in charge of farm labor and in particular the appointment 
of an IS-man advisory committee from the CIO and the AFL who 
now sit in on negotiations of contracts with as much consideration as 
the farmers’ representatives 

The opposition of organized labor in every issue of importing M exi- 
can labor and the violent criticism of farmers for using and encouraging 
wet Mexicans in the United States when there are many more wet 
Mexicans working in industrial labor and carrying union cards than 
are in farm labor 

Immigration checks in Chicago and Los Angeles and other cities 
have proved this. We denounce the prime objective of the Labor 
Department to assist and aid in the union organization of farm labor 
by organizing the Mexican workers to the confusion and detriment of 
the American farmer’s program to grow and harvest his crops. 

This unfriendly and detrimental atmosphere and attitude of the 
Department of Labor by their own actions makes it necessary for the 
farmers of the United States to demand the administration of their 
supplemental labor program by a friendly governmental department 
and we want the farm labor program on the Federal level, ine luding the 
Mexican labor program and the money paid to the individual States, 





) 
) 
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transferred to the Department of Agriculture where we know we will 
get fair treatment. 

At the State level, the program is being handled very well by the 
individual State organizations. We know that a Federal farm labor 
program can be established in the Department of Agricuiture at a 
tremendous saving in cost to the farmers and other taxpayers. We 
suggest the formation of a Mexican labor program that will eliminate 
the tremendous expense to our Government of bringing these men into 
the United States at a cost of $2,650,000 for administration and an 
additional $3,000 expense to the farmers for transporting them in 
while at the same time the United States Immigration Service is 
spending some $3 million on airlifts and $15 million more on 600,000 
illegal Mexicans who are here and want to work. 

We suggest that a legal and simple program be set up to use these 
Mexican workers who are here. We realize the Mexican Government 
objects to this, but what are they doing about it other than talking us 
into spending $10 to $20 million or more to return into Mexico and 
to spend another $5 or $6 million to bring in other workers which in 
our opinion makes us look very ridiculous. No American citizen 
enjovs such a ridiculous situation. 

We would like to have Public Law 78 amended to transfer the 
Federal administration of the law to the Department of Agriculture 
from the Department of Labor. I would like to further comment 
and put into the record the 18-man labor committee’s recommenda- 
tion to the Department of Labor and call your attention in particular 
to one item where they request that before any Mexican labor certifi- 
cations are made, that they sit down with a group to determine the 
prevailing wage of the area and whether these men should be certi- 
fied for. 

(The document referred to as the Recommendations of the Labor 
Advisory Committee on Farm Labor is as follows:) 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF LABOR ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FARM LABOR 


A sound agricultural structure cannot be built on a foundation of migrant misery 
and an imported foreign labor program. Nor can international goodwill be welded 
by streams of wetbacks or contract nationals from Mexico and elsewhere who are 
resentful or resented 

We urge the administration and Congress, as well as all forward-looking citizens, 
to work for prompt enactment of measures that will overcome substandard condi- 
tions for American and foreign farm workers alike, and will aid both groups to be 
accepted and treated as respected citizens in the farm communities where they 
come to make an essential contribution to national production 

Far more rapid progress is required to overcome the multitude of evils reported 
on 2 years ago by a commission of distinguished citizens who made a thorough 
study of migratory labor 

A review of current conditions reveals the following startling facts: 

In such States as Florida, Arizona, Texas, and California, American workers 
have been displaced in the last few months by foreign workers brought in under 
contract. 

Two hundred thousand Mexicans were brought in as contract farm workers in 
1952, and the number of deportations of illegal entrants has increased to over 
600,000 in 1 year, with the rate now rising sharply. Provision for legal entry of 
Mexicans has thus not stemmed the tide of the illegal entrants. 

Living and working conditions are often deplorable and are a menace to the 
welfare of contract workers and American citizens. 

An increasing portion of large-scale agriculture has come to depend almost 
entirely on imported foreign workers, preferring them to Americans, and making 
no genuine effort to attract Americans through providing decent employment and 
community conditions. 
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Congress and the administration cannot entirely ignore action on farm labor 
legislation since Public Law 78, under which Mexican workers are brought in, 
expires December 31. There is danger that it will be extended with even fewer 
safeguards against abuse 

We urge that if the programs for importing farm workers are continued, the 
following changes should as a minimum be included in Public Law 78: 

1. Arequirement that the employer must offer to American workers at least the 
same conditions of employment, guaranties and protection offered foreign workers 
before the Secretary shall permit the importation of Mexican nationals or other 
foreign workers 

2. A provision that the Department of Labor be authorized to assist the 
employer and American worker in negotiation of contracts as is now done in the 








case of imported foreign workers. 

Statutory authority for the Secretary of Labor to determine a fair minimum 
wage for each agr ilturs il area or crop region in the United States wherever it is 
proposed to import foreign workers; and that such minimum wage rates be equally 





applic to American as well as foreign workers 

1 rohibition of importation of foreign workers into areas where American 
workers are discriminated against in regard to facilities for education, housing, 
healt h, and other essentials 

5. Foreign workers should be brought in under contract only by government-to- 
government agreements, and there should be a prohibition of entry cards per- 
mitting uncontrolled commuting across the border. 

6. There should be definite prohibition of the use of imported workers in 
packing and processing operations; whether directly on the farm or in off-farm 
establishments 

7. Stronger provisions should be included for avoiding displacement of American 
workers and continuous downward pressure on their conditions 

We oppose further extension of Public Law 78 beyond an additional year. 





Other types of legislation too are required Farm labor should be extended the 
same types of protection afforded to industrial workers through social and labor 
legislation, including social security, unemployment insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, protection of the right to organize and bargain collectively, and 
fair labor standards Farm labor requires special forms of protection such as 


Federal regulation of labor contractors and crew leaders engaged in interstate 
recruitment and transportation of domestic workers. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service should be given adequate au- 
thority, through amendments to Public Law 414, 82d Congress to halt the flow 
of wetbacks. Persons knowingly employing illegal aliens should be fined for each 
indivitual so employed 
Appropriations must be inereased for American farm labor recruitment, for 
assuring compliance with the terms of foreign labor programs, and for properly 
patrolling the Mexican border to halt not only wetbacks but drug peddlers and 
subversives, who can now enter with ease. The narcotic trade into California, 
Arizona, and Texas is constantly increasing and becoming a national menace. 

Phrough administrative decision, the following improvements in the program 
should be made promptly: 

1. Enforcement of article 21 of the Mexican agreement providing that imported 
Mexican nationals shall have the right to select representatives of their own choice 
for the purpose of maintaining their contracts with employers. 

2. Specific action by the Department to collect from growers all unauthorized 
deductions made from wages of Mexican nationals, such as for wires to tie carrots. 

3. Immediate steps to prevent the use of Mexican nationals in packing and 
processing of agricultural products on or off the farm. Such use has taken jobs 
from thousands of American workers engaged in packing and has resulted i 
wage cuts. 

4. Formal public hearings for the determination of availability of American 
labor and the appropriate wages to be paid any foreign workers imported into an 
agricultural area. As a means of assisting the Secretary of Labor in deciding 
whether to certify that foreign labor is required, and what wages are appropriate, 
we recommend the establishment of tripartite committees representing the work- 
ers, the employers, and the public, to make recommendation to the Secretary. 
Procedures so far developed have proved entirely inadequate to prevent importa- 
tion from adversely affecting employment conditions of Americans. In deter- 
mining need for foreign workers, there must be assurance that Americans have 
been offered reasonable conditions at the same jobs, such conditions to include 
decent minimum rates of pay, adequate housing, and full opportunity to utilize 
educational, health, and other community facilities. 
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5. More effective enforcements of the provision of the law that contract na- 
tionals shall not be made available to an employer who hires wetbacks. 

6. Establishment of regular procedures for furnishing the public data on major 
developments in connection with the importation of foreign workers, and for 
informing American workers of their rights to preferential employment over 
imported farmworkers 

Ever since the Farm Placement Service has been returned to the United States 
Department of Labor, there have been constant threats to transfer this agency 
back to the Department of Agriculture. It is recognized that the Department of 
Agriculture is an agency representing the interests of agricultural employers, and 
the Farm Placement Service is definitely a part of the Labor Department’s 
function. 

We urge the Secretary of Labor to openly challenge this move to further dis- 
member the Department of Labor by transferring this agency away from its field 
of operation. We do not believe that the administration wishes to permit any 
such backward step 

Mr. Mers. I determined the amount of money, amounting to some 
$15,000,000 for the return of wetback Mexicans, as they are called, 
and the fact that our association ia 1949 and in 1950 had approxi- 
mately 1,000 skips. 

Under the law in force at that time we were required to put up a 
bond of $25 and $30 for the return of the skips and we were to be 
charged the cost for the return of these men and we have just made 
settlement on those 2 years in the amount of some $26,000. If that 
is the cost of returning these skips—and the Immigration Service 
has returned some 600,000—that amounts to more than the twenty 
or thirty thousand dollars. 

The CuarrMan. If there are no questions, we thank you very much. 

Mr. Mers. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF AUSTIN E. ANSON, EXECUTIVE MANAGER OF 
THE TEXAS CITRUS AND VEGETABLE GROWERS AND SHIPPERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The CuarrmMan. The next witness is Mr. Austin E. Anson. He is 
executive manager of the Texas Citrus and Vegetable Growers and 
Shippers. 

Mr. Anson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I hope 
this voice of mine will carry on through. It has been about to quit 
me the last 2 or 3 days. It is a distinct handicap when | cannot talk 
I cannot earn my money. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for this opportunity of appearing before 
you, because I feel that this is a thing that is very vital to us, the 
producers of fruits and vegetables. 

The CHarrnMAN. May I interrupt just a moment? 

Is there anyone here from the Department of Labor this morning, 
Federal Employment Service? 

Mr. Houiey (Carl Holley, representing Department of Labor). 
Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. You are representing the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Howey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Are you prepared to answer some ques- 
tions if some of the members of the committee would like to interrogate 
you? 

Mr. Houuey. I think so, Mr. Hope; yes, sir. 


The Cuarrman. All right, you may proceed 
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Mr. Anson. I have a prepared statement and I will try to read tt 
to vou, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Austin E. Anson. I am executive manager of the 
Texas Citrus and Vegetable Growers and Shippers, a service organ- 
IZation representng the fresh fruit and vegetable FTOWRLS and shippers 
of the State of Texas. Our organization covers all producing areas in 
Texas and our members are vitally affected by any laws that have 
any bearing whatsoever on the handling of agricultural labor within 
our State 

I am also here representing the American Agriculture Council, a 
cooperative group of cotton, vegetable, and fruit growers of south 
‘Texas, whose principal objective is to secure fair treatment for all 
parties concerned in agricultural labor, both the worker and the 
emplovel! as well, 

We agree heartily in the extension of Public Law 78, as some law 
and proper law must be in effect to administer the program. How- 
ever, we respectfully request the privilege of coming back and securing 
certain amendments that would make possible the handling of agri- 
eultural labor by people schooled in agriculture and also, again 
attempting to secure what we the producers thought Public Law 78 
Was going to give us—an effective, economical, and simple program 
that the American farmer could use. 

The law itself will not stop illegals and you gentlemen can pass 
legislation till “‘hell freezes over’? and unless we are all able to put it 
in the hands of the proper administrators that will give the farmer 
an economical and simple and workable program, we can never expect 
it to work, whereas proper administration would solve this question 
overnight 

It so happens that I represent the most maligned area in the United 
States. We have received more adverse publicity on this particular 
subject than any other area—and most unjustly. 

It is true, possibly, we had more improving to do on our labor 
problem than any other State in the Union and any other section of 
a State, but in the past few years we have traveled farther on this 
journey in the matter of improvement of housing and working condi- 
tions than any other section, simply because we had sold our growers 
the idea that the new law and the new regulations would make possible 
a simple, workable, economical program which has not been forth- 
coming 

Members of the committee: that is a very vital subject in our sec- 
tion, because I happen to be one of a group that sold the growers in 
our area the proposal to spend over a half million dollars to improve 
their housing, which they have. It is built, they have been using it. 
And then we have not been able to give them the simple prograin, 
and one that had been even touched with economy. 

It has been proven time on end that just so long as farm labor is 
being administered by a department who does this only in terms of 
industrial labor, that the rules and thinking that follow industrial 
labor will prevail. 

We have repeatedly requested—with only token acknowledgment 
that the actual users of agricultural labor imported from foreign coun- 
tries be made an official part of the negotiations and be permitted to 
sit in and assist in drafting of any and all regulatory provisions that 
are provided for same. 
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Originally the growers were permitted to negotiate direct with the 
Mexican representatives and jomtiv draft the agreement that was 
used at that time. The last contract of this nature that was in vocue 
was drafted in April 1947 between reoresentatives of the Mexican 
Government and representatives of the producers, the State Depart- 
ment and the Department of Immigration his last draft could 
have been tailored to fit anv section of the United States; however, it 
apparently was not complicated enough, for the Labor Department 
representatives drafted a new document of some thirtv-odd pages 
and for comparison’s sake. we are submittine a samrle of both docu- 
ments to demonstrate just how Labor Department lawver termi- 
nology and thinking has changed the original agreement with Mexico 

| regret, gentlemen, that it has become quite an antique piece of 
southern labor history, this little document This is one of the 
original documents that was drafted in April 1947, two pages, all 
written in Spanish, which was copied on to this jindicating] one page 
printed on both sides, half-Spanish, half-English, and that is the con- 
tract we had and it worked. 

It is so simple that it seems ridiculous that we have to go and trade 
it for this god-awful thing. I have read it ever since it was printed 
and I still do not understand it and I do not think the ones who wrote 
it understand it. 

The CuairnmMan. Who wrote it? 

Mr. ANson. Lawyers of the Department of Labor and you could 
not make me believe anything else if vou talked from now to king- 
dom come. I do not believe the Mexican Government had anything 
to do with writing that thing. The phraseology does not sound like 
them, look like them, or even smell like them. 

For over 5 vears, we have been struggling with this new so-called 
international agreement and have from time to time secured a limited 
few constructive amendments that have been most helpful, but that 
is not enough. In the first place, the present operation is so unneces- 
sarily expensive that it is ridiculous. We are given to understand 
that the Mexican Government will not countenance anything but the 
recruitment in the interior of Mexico. This seems strange as nothing 
of this expensive procedure developed until after the international 
agreement was born. We have always questioned the parentage of 
that child. 

It is impractical and certainly not economical for the United States 
Government to maintain rail cars, kitchen cars and pay rental on 
same and transportation on the workers hauled over the railroads of 
Mexico when a better class of workers, ones that would really work 
and want to work would present themselves to any border recruitment 
station along the Rio Grande that was made available for them at no 
expense to the farmer. 

We understand that in the present expensive program, we furnished 
1.900.800 meals to Mexican workers in the recruiting stations, most 
of these being located in Mexico. That is just for this last year. It 
is our sincere belief that regardless of what this may have cost, and it 
must have cost a pretty penny, the major portion of it could have 
been saved. We are satisfied that on the present 900-mile transporta- 
tion charge that we are faced with and forced to pay for out of our 
$11, that is all unnecessary expense. 
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The farm worker, who has been accustomed to doing farm work and 
who is anxious to secure this work, has always made himself available 
at the border and still will if the thinking of the Department can be 
changed. We question whether this can be accomplished under the 
administration of the Department of Labor as too many factors in 
labor are sold on the present procedure 

The original cost of $15 per man for transportation charges was 
proven excessive as the operating fund showed a surplus of $1,750,000 
last, vear, and since Secretary Durkin has taken the reins he has very 
wisely reduced this charge to $11, which in our opinion is still far too 
high for the employer tO pay 

Gentlemen, let me return just for a moment to this worker. I 
represent vegetable and fruit people, and the major portion of our 
acreage is all along the Rio Grande and closely adjacent thereto these 
people now are forced to bring their men 900 miles from Irapuato 
and pay the expense On same 

Let me draw you a little graphic picture. Rio Grande City is not 
familiar to many of you but it is a little section located along the 
river, a very new vegetable area, a new melon area. Those people 
have been laborers for Vears, probably through three generations of 
families, from little towns located across the river—just across the 
river. It is not any secret. For years those people just moved 
freely back and forth to do this work That is all stopped. 

But now what do these people have to do? These people that live 
across the river from Rio Grande City and across from Roma and 
across from those other towns along the river, must on their own go 
all the way down 900 miles to Irapuato and then be hauled all the 
way back to Reynosa, then be transported by bus from Reynosa, 
which is 50 miles down to Harlingen. Then the farmer must. pick 
them up there with his transportation and haul them again another 
hundred miles from Harlingen to Rio Grande City. 

That shows you and demonstrates to you that the man who really 
wants to work will go a long way to get a job, and they always will, 
and that is what they are doing today. That sounds a little bit silly 
to me but that is what has to be done. That poor worker had to 
travel 900 miles on his own, 900 miles on us, and then the additional 
50 miles to Harlingen and then another hundred miles that the farmer 
paid in addition to the 900. 

The contract in its present form is entirely too complicated and 
extremely too one-sided. We have repeatedly asked over the years 
for mutual responsibility and a privilege for the emplover to withhold 
a fixed amount each week from the first 3 week’s salary to guarantee 
that the worker stay on the job instead of following the skipping 
practice that will always be in vogue as long as we are forced to 
contract ex-eclevator boys, bartenders, and that class of workers, who 
onlv sign up for the ride to the United States with the hope of skipping 
their contract and being absorbed in the population of some of our 
northern and central industrial cities. 

The present bracero contracts and not the invasion of wetbacks is 
why so many illegal Mexicans are in the United States, as a certain 
class of worker definitely intends to desert his contract at the earliest 
moment and get to some city and they disappear by taking some in- 
dustrial route this past year but they still cannot get them all out 
and there are still going to be those free riders and there are still 
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going to be those skips, unless we have it in some way provided for 
the farmer that he can protect himself by keeping that man on the job 
and we find only one known method, if the man’s pay is withheld he 
will stay where his paycheck is. 

It has been our continuing contention for vears that a simple, eco- 
nomical procedure is possible, as we originally had such a program 
that was operated by the joint working, understanding being arrived 
at between the agricultural employer of the United States, his State 
Department and Immigration, on one hand, and the Mexican officials, 
on the other. 

This worked before, gentlemen, and it can work again if we are 
given the opportunity to do it. The nearest we have ever had repre- 
sentation as the producers is the time that Congressman Polk and 
Senator Ellender sat in on a committee that had something to do 
with the negotiations in Mexico. That is the nearest the American 
farmer has ever been represented in this contract. 

We still insist that the Secretary of Agriculture, his Department, 
and all people connected with it, are better equipped to designate 
the needs of agriculture than any other department of the Govern- 
ment and if they be authorized by law to certify a certain fixed num- 
ber of foreign workers to be imported to be used for a specific time, 
on a specific crop in specific territories to supplement the local labor 
that has been proven inadequate to handle the needs of the farmer, 
that is all that is needed, a simple procedure that can be worked out 
along those lines. 

We will be prepared to submit a workable, concise, and simple plan, 
once this opportunity is offered us, whereby millions of dollars can be 
saved the American farmer, can secure his workers when he needs 
them and on terms that will be satisfactory to all parties and the 
taxpayers will be saved millions of dollars per vear. 

Speaking as the representative of the Texas growers, give us a 
simple program as we have described to vou, on a workable basis, 
and that alone will stop vour illegals overnight. 

Gentlemen, my group is faced with a very serious dilemma at the 
present time. We have approximately 35,000 acres of Bermuda 
onions that are now just going ‘nto harvest. We have had to buck the 
Chilean onions, we are bucking the Mexican onions, and then on top 
of that we have had to harvest them with labor that is most difficult 
to obtain. 

We are using in the Laredo area—that is one of the heaviest pro- 
ducing sections in onions practically 100 percent, braceros and local 
labor. I defy anybody to find an illegal in that section. We are try- 
ing to make this work. 

‘In conjunction with 25,000 acres of onions we have 50,000 acres of 
tomatoes that will come on beginning this week and going until July. 
We have now 5,000 acres of cantaloupes that will start on the 15th of 
May. Those are highly perishable crops and as you know there are 
only three stages with perishable commodities—green, ripe, and rot- 
ten—and we have got to catch in between or the grower is sunk. 

We have this to contend with that you gentlemen have possibly 
overlooked: we have an invasion of a pest that is almost as bad as the 
crickets every year in south Texas and the vegetable area. That is 
an invasion of recruiters from Northern States, recruiting our labor. 
They are very good. They are expert recruiters, they do an excellent 
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job. They take anywhere from sixty to a hundred thousand workers 
out of Texas every year 

They will pluck them right out from under our noses from now on 
until the harvest season is over. They offer them attractive wages, 
attractive this, attractive that, and above all a ride. The Mexican 
worker loves to ride. You would not think so the way I have described 
the 900-mile trip but frankly they all like to ride and these recruiters 
know that from Minnesota and Mississippi and many other sections. 

We cannot blame them for coming down and getting those men 
They are good men. Our wage scale has been raised and raised. 
We think eventually we will raise it so we will make it so tough for 
the boys up north that it a discourage them a little but do not 
forget they are going to get a heavy part of our local workers. 

We must supplement that group of workers because, gentlemen, do 
not let anybody kid you: you cannot harvest perishable commodities 
with a class of labor that immigration is going to pic ‘k them up every 
day. That has just been proven, and I say “proven” advisedly, be- 
cause | live in an area that they have to have things proven to them, 
and it is very definite that they cannot harvest their perishables 
unless they have people who are going to be on the job. 

Consequently we must. then supple ment our local labor that is 
left with the braceros and we find it most expensive and we have to 
train these crews and that is also expensive. I hope you gentlemen 
will give earnest consideration in passing Public Law 78. Do not 
pass it for just 1 year. That seems ridiculous. Pass it for at least 
3 years but for heaven’s sake put it in the hands of administrators 
that know a farmer’s problems and will recognize these problems 
when they are given to them. 

| thank you 

The CHatrmMan. You of course know that we do not have before 
us at this time in this committee any proposal to change the agency 
from the Department of Labor to the Department of Agriculture, 
do you not? 

Mr. Anson. I appreciate that. 

The CHarrmMan. We are glad to have your views on that question 
nevertheless. 

Are there any questions on the part of the members of the com- 
mittee: 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Poage has a question. 

Mr. Poags. One of the things that has distressed me has been the 
utter refusal to allow the farmer to pick his men. I may be wrong, 
but I have assumed that the philosophy of labor unions probably 
had something to do with that, that there was a hope on the part of 
some people that if we could handle this in a manner of regimentation 
and use merely numbers and not individuals and make those men 
merely digits and not humans beings, so that all a man did was to 
order so many workers without regard to who the workers were, that 
it would strengthen the views of some people in the United States. 

Has that attitude bothered you folks in the valley? 

Mr. Anson. Mr. Poage, that will always bother people in agricul- 
ture, because you spend quite some time training a tractor driver, a 
cultivator, a planter man, an irrigator, and even a man who has to 
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be taught to weed and thin crops and if you must lose him after that 
first season then vou must do that same thing over and over again. 

We have repeatedly asked for just what you are talking about. I 
must say, with due credit to the Department, that we ' ive had very 
good success in getting some of our old workers back, but it is con- 
trary to all the rules and regulations and I will say that they or 
somebody has been most kind in a few instances but not enough, 
because the boys cannot, because it is strictly prohibitive, and the 
Mexican Government, they claim, does not approve of these workers 
staying in the United States longer than a 12-month period, and a 
man who has been given 12 months’ training, there a big investment 
goes out the window when you lose him. 

Mr. Poace. Aside from the matter of the length of time that you 
may keep a man, [ had supposed that probably where you have 
those towns just across the border and a certain Mexican had for 
vears come over and worked on a certain farm on the American side, 
I would assume that if I operated one of those farms that I would 
like to know that Mexican that was coming over and working for 
me or maybe the half dozen Mexicans that were coming over, and I 
would like to know who they were. 

I might very readily employ them and be willing to pay the neces- 
sary costs of this bill to get those people whom I knew, but I might 
feel it was a rather dubious expenditure if | were just going to grab 
in a bag and get some Mexican from Pueblo or some of the cities of 
southern Mexico. He might not be worth anything to me, where | 
might very readily pay the wage to the man across the river whom 
I had known, but as | understand it you cannot get that man across 
the river now. 

That is, you cannot have any assurance that you can get him. Is 
that not about the way it works out? 

Mr. Anson. That is exactly correct. They cannot give you any 
assurance that you can have a man, a certain man. 

Mr. Poaasr. Of course, that was exactly what Congress intended to 
do—I mean, to give vou that assurance—when we wrote into the 
bill the specific provision that no worker would have to accept em- 
ployment from any employer for whom he did not want to work, and 
no employer would be required to accept any individual but to contract 
with an individual man. 

We were seeking to enable these personal contracts. As I under- 
stand it, the way it has actually operated, has been that we have 
wiped out all of the personal contacts as far as possible and it is 
only where you have got some immigration official or Labor Depart- 
ment official who has been willing to try to at least look after you 
with his glass eve, where you have got at least some little sympathy. 
Only in those instances have you been able to get any individuals by 
name or description; is that not right? 

Mr. Anson. That is correct. And if I may add this for the benefit 
of the committee: we have been told very frankly this is most illegal, 
but of course that is not the first thing we have been told on that score 
in south Texas, so it is not a new subject. 

The Immigration during the past vear has built a very elaborate 
holding camp, I believe is the term they used for that concentration 
camp—it looks like a prisoner-of-war camp—that was built at McAllen, 
Tex. None of us knew it was being built until it was practically half 
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erected. It is my understanding that the land was bought, 10 acres, 
a thousand dollars an acre 


[t is sight in the heart of the Citrus Belt. And it is a very excellent 
camp. The fences are 12 feet high. There is, vou might say, a sentry 
box at each corne! It has lights. They can sleep and feed 2,000 


peo! le adequately and do a very cood job of it, | understand. 

| have not been advised to come up and look at it. 1 did not want 
to get locked in. But we have argued re peatedly. They bring 100, 
200, or 400 men, we will say, that they pick up from one end of the 
valley to the other, and put them in there, hold them I do not know 


how long—they sav overnight—feed them, and then here is what 
happens—and this is where we say it is absolutely ridiculous: every 
one of these men is a good worker. He wants to work. He took a 


chance in swimming the river to get a job so he could feed his little 
family or make money enough to run his little farm somewhere in 
Mexico. He may live just across the river, he may live a thousand 
miles from the river, but in any event he came over and took that 
chance and he wants to work and he would work. 

What do they do with him? Do they give us the ———— to 
take those 400 real workers, men that any man in the vegetable busi- 
ness in the State of Texas or any other State would be happy to have? 
They are trained tractor drivers, trained everything. Do they give 
us the opportunity, by taking those men over to the processing center, 
under legal status of maybe they are under arrest or whatever vou want 
to call it—under guard or convoy them down there any way they 
please—and give us the opportunity to legalize that man and let him 
go back on John Doe’s ranch? No. That is illegal and they say 
this would be condoning the practice. 

I do not believe it. I think if that practice were put into effect 
it would stop the traveling overnight. There would be no incentive 
for it. The man would then be legalized and he would stay on that 
job to the finish. What do they do? They take that man and feed 
them, keep them overnight. The first was unnecessary because we 
already had receiving centers along the valley. They put him in 
there and keep him overnight at that expense. Then they haul him 
175 miles in a bus to Laredo and put him across the river at Nuevo 
Laredo so he will have farther to zo home wherever he lives, so dis- 
courage his comu or back. 

To us that seems just plain foolishness and certainly not a sensible 
or economical way to handle it. According to the rulings or the law 
that may be legally proper. 

Mr. Poacs. Thisis the Immigration Service you are talking about? 

Mr. Anson. That is correct. We argue that if those men were 
made available, if they would bring 400 men in there about 3 weeks 
from now, that class of men, into the center and if Congressman 
Gathings’ boys would have a mission in there they would much 
prefer to have those 400 men than any 400 men you can give them, 
because every one of them is a vegetable worker or a man who works 
in the field. 

I bet you there would not be an elevator boy or bartender in the 
bunch of them. 

Mr. AnpresEN. On this question of bringing back the Mexican 
nationals to work on a farm each year, does the man himself express 
any preference that receives recognition that they want to go back 
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to work for John Doe or Richard Roe or whoever he worked for 
before? 

Mr. Anson. I will have to make this side comment on that. | 
happen to know that in a few instances, where certain workers have 
asked at the center, both at Eagle Pass and at Harlingen, that they 
be permitted to call certain employers and ask them if they wanted to 
contract them, that they had been permitted to call that employer, 
when they would come in from lrapuato or Monterey or wherever 
they had been transported from to the center. 

They were so anxious to get back to work for that man that they 
would call him and say, ‘Il am at the center and if you are contracting 
men I want to work for you.” That shows they want to work for you 

Mr. AnDRESEN. I understood you to say that it was prohibited for 
a man to go back to the same place. 

Mr. Anson. No. Wait a minute: you misunderstood me and I am 
glad you brought it up. It is prohibited for us to designate the man. 
In other words, if we had 25 men and we want those same 25 men back, 
according to what we are told by the Mexican ruling over there, that 
is called predesignated men and that is not proper. 

That has, as I said a while ago, that has been worked out in some 
instances, very satisfactorily, and it is certainly economically sound, 
but this other man is on his own. They have not prevented—and | 
think that is purely a personal handling on the part of some sensible 
director of the center—when Jose Garcia said he wanted to call up the 
Bob Allen farms and said he wanted to go back to work for Allen, they 
say, “O. K. go spend your money” and if Mr. Allen happened to have 
20 men he did not have covered in his contract I assure you he would 
go over there posthaste and pick up that man. 

You are correct, Mr. Congressman; all we need is just commonsense 
in this thing. 

Mr. ANprESEN. We hope to get some common sense into the 
administration of it. 

Mr. Anson. I hope so, too. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I just have one more question. You were good 
enough to mention Minnesota and the raiding parties from Minnesota 
coming down and taking some of these Mexicans. Of course, | know 
Texas claims everything from oil and what have you, and of course 
the Mexican nationals must get across and unfortunately probably 
they have to go through Texas, to get workers up in our area, we must 
cross over some fences in order to get these men. 

Have you had any laws passed down there prohibiting people from 
Minnesota from coming to Texas to recruit these nationals? 

Mr. Anson. I might be telling you secrets out of school but I 
assure you there is a little activity in Texas at the present to try and 
discourage you from coming down oa getting our local labor just a 
bit. Of course, we like to weleome you to Texas and to furnish you 
something to transport them across but we do not like to have you 
take too many of them. 

We have a kindly feeling for you down there so long as you do not 
take all our men. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. I have had a very kindly feeling for Texas ever 
since I have been here and that is a long time. 

Mr. Jones. I got one impression from your statement and I want 
to see if lam correct. Do 1 understand you to say that these workers 
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who lived along the river had to go 900 miles to the interior of Mexico 
before the could be broucht back to the border? 

Mr. Anson. That is correct 

Mr. Jones. You mean there is no place along the border that 

Mr. Anson. There is no short cut. 

Mr. JONEs. They have to vo clear down this 900 miles to be broucht 
back up? 

Mr. Anson. That is right 

Mr. Jones. And that is the only place from which they can get 
legally into the United States, by going 900 miles down the Rio 
Grande down into the interior of Mexico? 

Mr. Anson. At the present time they have to go way down to 
Irapuato. That is way down below Monterey. 

Ir. Horven. You said you had a workable program up to about 
1947 when the producer had something to say about labor contracts. 
What happened after 1947 to change the situation? I wish you would 
elaborate on that. 

Mr. Anson. | do not believe you better let me elaborate very 
much. 

Mr. Horven. I am looking for information. 

Mr. Anson. I think I can tell you in a few words. The Labor 
Department developed this (indicating), Mr. Congressman, and since 
that time there has not been anything simple or economical. We 
were able to deal with them ourselves, the same as they do from 
Florida today on their BWI’s. We would have been more willing to 
accept the same basis that Florida and the east coast received their 
men. We think that, while that could be simplified it is so much 
better than ours that there is not any comparison. 

The worker and employer group go down and sit with the provin- 
cial government and work out a program and whenever you let the 
farmer sit down with the man who is furnishing the labor, or the 
country, so far it has proven to be a very good deal. 

Mr. Horven. Who was it that took the producer out of the picture? 
Was it Congress or was it the regulations or how did it come about? 

Mr. Anson. Congress has not at any time I do not think had too 
much to say about how this program has been run. That is our 
candid opinion. We think you folks passed an excellent law and it 
has been taken out of your hands by the Labor Department. 

Mr. Horven. It is your contention that prior to 1947 you did have 
a workable arrangement wherein the producer was consulted and you 
worked out satisfactory working agreements and everything seemed 
to be going along all right and since that time you have had some 
difficulty; is that right? 

Mr. Anson. That would be putting it mildly. 

Mr. Horven. That is due to the regulations promulgated by the 
Department of Labor; is that correct? 

Mr. Anson. In our opinion, yes. 

The CHarrmMan. On that point, you are drawing the line there 
between the time that this program was administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the agreement in the annual appropriation 
bill during the war period and the time when that program ended 
and the Department of Labor took it over; is that correct? 

Mr. Anson. Yes. We are drawing a line between 1947 and now, 
That is the difference in the operations. 
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The CHairMan. Up until that time it was carried out by the 
Department of Labor, under certain provisions contained in the 
annual appropriation bill; is that not correct? 

Mr. Anson. Yes. There have been lots of changes. 

Mr. Poacr. 1 may be wrong but I believe that there is another 
element in there that almost always causes trouble. The element of 
subsidy whereby the United States Government paid the cost of trans- 
portation. Not only is it true that the Mexicans did not pay much 
wages across the border, but the United States Government then 
paid the transportation around the United States of both domestic 


and foreign labor. Actually what we had built up in the United 
States was a terrible situation during the period where the United 
States Government was transporting people all over this country 


They went to your country, Mr. Gathings, and hauled workers by 
the thousands from Arkansas to California and then they would not 
work, they would come right on back, but the Government was paying 
all the costs of that transportation. Then they would try to haul 
somebody from Texas into Arkansas to take the place of the man who 
had gone to California and hauled somebody from Oklahoma into 
Texas and it has become a terrible mess in the United States which | 
think always results when the Government subsidizes that kind of 
thing. 

When that program died after the end of the war it left us without 
any program for bringing those Mexicans in except such as the Depart- 
ment of Labor began to set up. That new program immediately 
crew into a matter not of subsidies but a matter of redtape in which 
we floundered. Is that not what really happened? Did we not have 
that system of subsidies during the war? 

Mr. Anson. What happened, Mr. Congressman: During the war 
vou developed one of the best bunches of free riders into the United 
States and they didn’t want to lose that free riding going and coming. 
A friend from Minnesota takes up, they love that buggy ride. Whether 
they work for him is something else, but they like that buggy ride. 

Mr. Poacse. A lot of people saw this country as a result of that 
program who never would have had an opportunity to visit along the 
Pacific coast and through the mountains and through the Northwest 
and that country, is that not so? 

Mr. Anson. That is right. 

The CuarrMANn. You are not urging that, are you? 

Mr. Anson. No, sir, vou do not need to 

Mr. Horven. | was not referring to subsidies at all. It is my 
contention that the producer should have a right to sit in on these 
negotiations in promulgating these labor contracts. That is the only 
point T wanted to make. I made no reference to the subsidies. But 
! think the thing that we are losing sight of is that prior to 1947 the 
producer was consulted, as I understand it, and he sat in on these 
negotiations and you had a rather satisfactory program, but since 
that time the producer has not been consulted and as a result you 
just have to take the program as it has been presented to you; is 
that right? 

Mr. Anson. That is correct. 
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The Cuarrman. Any further questions of this gentleman? 

(No response. ) 

The CuarrMan. If not, we thank you very much for your contri- 
bution. 

Mr. Anson. Thank you, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. The next witness is Walter J. Mason, legislative 
representative of the American Federation of Labor. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER MASON, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE REP- 
RESENTATIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Mason. Mr. Chairman, my name is Walter J. Mason, a mem- 
ber of the National Legislative Committee of the American Federation 
of Labor. The American Federation of Labor appreciates this oppor- 
tunity to appear before this committee and discuss ea issues raised 
by the introauction of H. R. 3480, extending Public Law 78. This 
bill would extend for 3 years Public Law 78 passed by the 82d Congress 
in 1951, to establish the necessary authority for the importing of 
Mexican farm workers. The fact that authority for this importation 
program is scheduled to expire on September 21, 1953, brings before 
Congress one of the most perplexing issues in American life, namely 
the question of assuring an aa quate supply of farm labor to American 
agriculture. 

As a labor organization whose members constitute the largest single 
group of consumers of farm products in America, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor recognizes the need for assuring to American agriculture 
sufficient workers to plant, cultivate, and harvest America’s crops. 

\t the same time, we vigorously insist that the methods utilized 
to achieve this objective must not become the instrument for under- 
mining the employment opportunities and living standards of Amer- 
ica’s farm workers. In essence, this is the philosophy which we feel 
the Congress must follow in dealing with this legislation. 

Public Law 78 attempts to solve this problem by granting to the 
executive branch of the Government authority to import into this 
country sufficient foreign workers to assure American farmers of an 
ample labor supply. Under its provisions about 200,000 Mexican 
farm workers were contracted for during each of the past 2 years. 

There can be no doubt that the provisions of the law have assured 
an adequate supply of farm labor. If this were the only consideration 
involved in this legislation, we would give it our hearty endorsement. 

However, there are other questions. They concern the status and 
living standards of America’s farm workers. What has been the effec t 
of this legislation on the opportunities provided for American workers? 
In our opinion, this is the major issue which this committee must 
resolve in passing upon this legislation. 

This legislation has now been on the statute books 20 months. The 
experience that has accumulated during this period is sufficient to 
assess more definitely than ever before the effects of importation on 
American farm workers. 

We must first keep in mind the conditions that generally prevail 
among America’s migratory farm workers. There is no need to 
burden this committee with a long recital of the difficulties under 
which these workers earn their livelihood. It is merely sufficient to 
recognize that this group of workers has never known prosperity; 
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they constitute America’s most seriously depressed group of workers 
For the average migratory worker in the fields, employment is at best 
intermittent, pay is low, hours are long, housing substandard, and 
opportunities for a fully rounded family life very limited. 

On top of this, these workers have been treated as though they 
were Congress’ most neglected stepchildren. They are not covered 
by the country’s basic labor relations legislation. They are not en- 
titled to benefits of the Nation’s social security laws. They are not 
given the minimum protection afforded by the basic legislation defining 
minimum wage and hour standards. 

Yet even if Congress should change its mind tomorrow and vote to 
give these workers the full protection of our labor laws which they 
deserve, the central problem would still remain. ‘This central problem 
can be briefly stated as follows: Undoubtedly, the most oppressive 
aspect in the life of a migratory farm worker is the fact that each vear 
Mexican workers cross into the United States in numbers sufficient 
to kill any chance the individual American farm worker might have 
to raise his own wage and living standards. 

We ask this committee to face up to this simple fact. The flow of 
Mexican workers across the border, legal and illegal, serves to depress 
American standards, to take jobs from American workers, and to 
keep wages for American workers at an abnormally low level This 
follows from the simple laws of supply and demand; it cannot be 
otherwise. 

The passage of Public Law 78 has not altered this fact. It is true, 
of course, that section 503 of Public Law 78 provides that no workers 
shall be recruited under its provisions unless the Secretary of Labo 
has determined that: 


| suffi nt domestic workers vho ar able A t ) ! lif iin 
available at the time and place ( 1 to perfor or Ww W 
are to be enploved, (2) the ennlovinent of ) | 
the \ s and work conditions 1o tic |g) ltu \ 
emploved , 1 (3) reasonable efforts have beet iad attr t do 
for such empie nent at wages and standard } urs Of wort Comp "a le to 1 


offered to foreign workers 


Unfortunately, these safeguards have not proved effective. Per 
haps the enforcement of this provision in the law has received insuffi 
cient attention from the Department of Labor, which, admittedly, 
has been under very strong pressure to permit the heavy immigration 
of Mexican workers 

Let me illustrate this point with reference to one particular issue 
the question of the wage rates at which Mexican workers shall be 
employed You will recall the language in the law to the effect tha 
the importation of Mexicans shall not ‘adversely affect the wages’ 
of American workers. With this in mind, the agreement between the 
United States and Mexican Governments includes the following 
provisions: 

Article 15, waves 

The employer shall pay the Mexican worker not less than the prevailing wag 
rate paid to domestic workers for similar work at the time the work is performed 
and in the manner paid within the area of employment, or at the rate specified 
in the work contract, whichever is higher. The determination of the prevaili 
wage rate shall be made by the Secretary of Labor 

Normally, Mexican workers receive compensation on the basis of 
the “prevailing wage rate’’ because the rate svecified in the work con- 
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tract is lower However, there has never been a truly equitable pro- 
cedure for determining what constitutes “‘the prevailing wage rate.”’ 
For a long time, the “prevailing rate’? was simpl\ the rate which 
emplovers stated they would be willing to pav imported Mexican 
rkers 
\lore recenti thie Labor Departme it has tried to establish a more 
efinitive procedure 1 voly y the collection of wage rate 1 formation 
and the utilization ot this data to make a more accurate determination 
of the ~ prevaliv ° wace rate.” lowever, becau O:1 pressure which 
de veloped iro we i State mis, this plan has heen 
aban io dintavor ot: wT: ment im which the full aut Lority for 
aevert navtro] is | t to the individu States Under this svstem 
there \ i be no untiorm pro Ol ave determination and no 
method v rey dom sti m workers or them representatives will 
be able to present evidence available to them regarding the determina- 
ars 
it yet res t ol this age deter! ation proc > has been to allow 
em sto hire Mexie: " rs at wages that we feel are below a 
Prope y determ! a Val Wao te’ in accordance with a pro- 
ceaus 1 qdoes not allow an expression OF Views Dy American 
{ i ‘ 


In our OpPInLo Congress did not intend to put its stamp of approval 


on any arrangement whereby the importation of Mexican workers 
would depress the wage standards of domestic farm workers. Yet, 
this is exactly what has happened 

In fact, the net result of the entire law has been to provide for im- 
ported Mexican workers substantially more attractive conditions of 
employment than are available to American farm workers. The 
Mexican is assured definite employment; he is guaranteed work for 
“at least three-fourths of the workdays” of the contract; and he is 
assured that his housing will meet certain minimum standards. <A 
comparable American worker has to hunt for employment, is not 
cuaranteed any amount of work once he ts hired, and may have to 
live in housing that is even below the standards set for Mexican 
workers. 

Moreover, there is little or nothing that American workers can do 
to remedy this situation. In many cases the American Federation of 
Labor affiliate of domestic farm workers feels strongly that the De- 
partment of Labor has not recognized the potential number of Ameri- 
can workers available for farm work. 

Where this happens, far too large a number of Mexicans are certi- 
fied for importation. Yet no public hearing is ever held on an issue 
of such importance; there is no way in which domestic workers can 
effectively raise their voice against any injustices in the administra- 
tion of the law. 

We submit that these are clearly demonstrated inadequacies in the 
law that must be corrected by Congress in renewing Public Law 78. 
We have the following recommendations to make which we feel carry 
out the true intent and objective of the Congress when it first passed 
this law in 1951: 

1. Certain additional safeguards are needed to protect the rights 
and standards of American workers. The most important of these 
should be an opportunity to be given to all interested parties, workers 
and employers, to submit in a public hearing their recommendations 
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regarding the number of Mexicans that might be required for farm 
work in a given locality and the conditions under which these Mexicans 
should be imported. It would seem desirable that these hearings 
should be held at least once a year before the start of the regular farm 
season during which foreign workers would normally be imported 
We do not see that these hearings would constitute a heavy adminis- 
trative burden because each hearing could cover a fairly wide geo- 
graphical area. Only through an arrangement for public hearings 
can the American farm worker be given an opportunity to express his 
point of view. The Labor Department has frequently expressed 
itself as favoring this arrangement for public hearings. 

2. The law must include additional provisions to insure strict 
enforcement of the Nation’s immigration laws. At the present time, 
this country finds itself in a ridiculous position. On the east and 
west coasts it maintains elaborate regulations strictly limiting the 
number of individuals who can enter into the United States. On the 
southern border with Mexico, an inadequate border patrol supported 
by insufficient appropriations practically invites large-scale invasion 
by illegal Mexican wetbacks. Over 600,000 illegal Mexicans were 
apprehended and deported in 1952 by the United States authorities 
Probably at least an equal number made the crossing without being 


caught. Immigration authorities must have additional authority and 
staff to deal with this problem. At the very minimum, any extension 
of Public Law 78 should include provisions which would penalize 
employers who knowingly employ Mexican wetbacks. Such a pro 


vision was included in the bill which passed the Senate in 195] 
3. Before the emplover is permitted to Import \lexican workers, 


| | . . Timon 4 4 . . - 
he should be required to offer to American workers the same condi 


Llons of « mploy ment and the same guaranties ol protection which he 


must offer to foreign workers. This is the only way to make certain 
that domestic workers are given the same opporcunilles for employ 


ment as those offered to foreign workers 

1. There is no need to utilize foreign workers for packing, canning 
or food-processing operations. Unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor emphasize that there is no shortage of farm 
workers for this type of employment and the employ ment of foreign 
workers in these fields directly threatens the hard-won standards of 
American workers. The definition of “agricultural employment” in 
section 507 should be the same as that under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act 

5. There is no need for a 3-year extension of the law. This is a 
temporary measure designed to meet the temporary shortage of farm 
workers that has developed in the United States. If by any chance 
a severe recession should develop in this country, this would immedi- 
ntely mean a substantial increase in domestic workers looking for 
agricultural employment. If these changes we have suggested are 
incorporated in the law, we would recommend a 1-year extension. 

We have made these recommendations in the interests of assuring 
to American farmers an adequate labor supply and to American farm 
workers an adequate standard of living. These two groups have an 
equal stake in this legislation. There should be no attempt by Con- 
gress to bring profit to one group at the expense of the other. We 
are confident that after knowing all the facts, this committee will 
recommend legislation that is both effective and equitable. 
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The CHarrmMan. We thank you for your statement. It seems to be 
predicated on the idea, however, that American farmers would prefer 
to employ Mexicans to native labor. Is that your contention and 
belief that we would? 

Mr. Mason. I did not quite get your question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Your whole statement, it seems to me, is predicated 
ov the idea shat American farmers would preter to employ imported 
Mexican labo: to native American labor. Is that vour contention? 

Mr. Mason. I do not say that they prefer reat? Mexican labor 
Lo American labor However. they do prefer to hire labor at the 
lowest cost possible, and when we say, under the provisions of the 
Public Law 78. that where a worker is willing and able—it is not the 
American farm worker is not willing; he is willing to work on farms 
but he is unwilling to work for a low wage that would not provide for 
him a decent standard of living 

The same would apply in any other industry 

The Cuarrman. When you say they would prefer to hire workers at 
the lowest possible price, vou assume, do you not, that they would 
take into consideration in doing that. the efficiency of the workers, 


% ») 
aon t vou 


Mr. Mason. I assume that thev do that 
The CHAIRMAN Any kind of businessman would certainly take 
into consideration what his worker could do in the Wa ot efficient 


rk, in determining how much he could afford to pay 
He ould pay more to an efficient worker than he would to an 


efhicient worker 
Mir. Mason. That would be good business. However, the facts 
show that back in 1946, the percentage cash farm wage rate to the 
verage hourly earnings for workers in manufacturing industries, was 
17.4 percent 

In 1952, it dropped down to 39'4 percent, which shows that wages, 
among agricultural workers, have been depressed and have not kept 
pace with industrial wage rates since 1946 

The CHAtroM AN Does that include the w ages paid the imported 
NI exican workers? 

Mr. Mason. No. This includes American workers 

The CHarrman. You mean you have separate figures for American 
workers e mployed in agriculture? 

Mr. Mason. The source of information is the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. I assume that 
they may have included, too, the wage rates of the Mexican workers. 

The CuatrmMan. Is not that one reason that the more Mexican 
workers who come in and who are inefficient and who are able to earn 
less, would naturally bring the rate down, | would think. 

Now you are not saying that the actual rates have gone down. 
You are saying that the percentage has gone down—the relative wage. 

Mr. Mason. The relative wage has not kept pace with wage rates 
in industry. 

The CHarrMan. You would assume, would you not, that the 
relative rate would go down probably if the working force now is 
composed very largely of Mexican laborers—I do not know whether 
it is very largely composed—but to a considerable extent composed 
of Mexican laborers, who are illiterate, do not speak the language, and 
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are not familiar with our agriculture. You would expect that to go 
down, would you not? 

Mr. Mason. No, I would not, because the law provides that imported 
workers must be paid the prevailing wage rate of American farm 
workers. There is no differential in rate. At least there is not 
supposed to be a differential in the wage rate. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Poage reminds me that the farmers’ return 
has gone down to the same period of time which of course is true, and 
that perhaps would account for the reason it is true, that the per- 
centage of wages has gone down as far as farm labor is concerned. 
I do not know. 

[ am not going to try to go into that situation without some more 
figures. 

Mr. Mason. We believe that the intent of Congress was just what 
the law says: That they should be paid the prevailing rate. However, 
we are very much opposed to the way the prevailing rate is being 
determined. 

The prevailing rate in most cases is determined on the basis of what 
the farm operator offers to Mexican labor. 

The CuarrmMan. Then you are criticizing the administration of the 
law; is that correct? 

‘ir. Mason. That is correct. We are not criticizing the intent of 
Public Law 78 as such but we believe that there should 
safeguards in the law to protect the American farm worker. We 


sugvest and make a recommendation that before these wave rates 
are determined, that public hearings are held at least once a ear 
within the area where farm labor is needed. This would give the 
American farm worker the opportunity to present whatever mfor 
mation he would have that may be helpful in determinmg a fair 


prevailing rate. 

The CHAIRMAN. That could be done under the present law, could 
it not? Is not that a matter of administration? 

Mir. Mason. We thought so, but the Secretary of Labor has always 
tuken the position that it must be written into the law 

We thought that the Secretarv of Labor had that richt under the 
law to hold these hearings. However, because of the strong pressures 
that they are receiving from the States, the Labor Department has 
not taken any part in determining the rates. 

It is determined by the States themselves or the local areas. 

The CuarrMan. That is a matter that could be taken care of in 
the administration of the law. I mean vou think the law does give 
them that authority, do vou not? 

Mr. Mason. We thought so but evidently the Solicitor’s office 
thinks otherwise, so we ask that it be written in the law so that it is 
administered in accordance with the intent of Congress. 

The CHatrMan. You know | am sure, we all know, that at the 
present price of farm commodities and any price that the farm com- 
modities have attained in recent years, it is impossible for farmers to 
obtain wage rates to compare with industrial rates. 

You do not question that statement, do you? 

Mr. Mason. I would think it may be difficult to wipe out the 
widespread between the wage rates paid in industry today and farm 
labor, but it could be done over a period of time 
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However, we do believe that anv industry, regardless of what 
industry it is, should pay at least a wage that would provide a mini- 
mum standard of living 

The CHatrmMan. Is it not a fact that because of the wide difference 
in wages that farmers can afford to pay and the wages that are paid 
by industrial concerns, that there has been a large shift of farm labor 
nto factory employment in recent years? 

Mr AY ASON That is correct and | believe that a lot of those workers 
would rather be back on the farms if their wage was high enough to 
provide tor them a decent standard of living 

The Cuarrman. They are usefully emploved, however, are they not, 
n mdustry? You do not contend that there is featherbedding going 
on there or anything of that kind? 

You think they are needed in industry, do vou not? 

Mir. Mason. I believe thev are, ves, or they would not be hired 

The Cuairman. And they are performing a useful function there in 
ndustrv? 

\Ir. \Eason. I do not know how much time they work. They may 
make as much in 3 or 4 months in industry as they would working all 
vear on the farm 
The CHarrmMan. That is the explanation, then, is it not, as to why 
we are short of domestic labor on the farm. There is no way to 
compete with the prices that are being paid by industry 

i \Iason. We do not expect them to compete. I mean I do 
not believe that they should try to wipe out the sprea | all at one time, 
hey should at least pay a minimum wage that would 
provide a decent standard of living Follow the same as We have 
provided for under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Under this act we have established a 75-cent minimum wage. 
When the 40-cents-an-hour minimum wage was established back in 
1938, industries down through the South were paying as low as 15 to 
20 cents an hou! 

Now they are paying 75 cents or more and are still in business 

The CuHatrMan. Is it your contention that the farmers of this 
country on the basis of the present prices of farm commodities could 
afford to pay wages that would attract workers in industry back to 
the farms? 

Mir. Mason. I do not say that they should be asked to pay the 
same wages. but I do believe a farmworker should expect a wage that 
will provide for him a decent standard of living for himself and his 


famuly That does not necessarily say that he has to receive $3 an 
hour or $5 an how \ll he needs to receive is a wage high enough 
that will provide a livelihood for his family. The wages that are 


offered farmworkers today are far below any minimum that could 
provide a decent standard of living 

The CuHarrmMan. That does not answer my question. 

Mr. Mason. [ am talking about an American standard of living. 

The CHairmMan. That does not answer my question, which is 
whether vou believe. on the basis of the present prices of farm com- 
modities emplovers should pay wages which would attract laborers 
who are not emploved in industries to the extent that they would 
come back to the farm? 
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Mr. Mason. I believe they should keep pace with wages in other in- 
dustries. Are we to admit that we have an industry in this country 
and nobody to man it? I mean, we have to be able to manage our 
own industries without importing workers from other countries 

The CratrmMan. I have no doubt but what the returns from agri- 
culture were sufficiently high that workers could be paid, American 
workers could be paid wages which would bring them back from the 
industrial emplovment in which they are now engaged, that the 
farmers would be glad to have them and be glad to pay them wage 
that would bring them back, but I take it from what vou sav that vou 
know they cannot compete as far as the wage rates are concerned 

Mr. NMI ASON. Why do they not ofter them a decent wage? We 
have thousands of farmworkers unemployed every day in the vear 
in certain sections of our country Thev do not migrate from on 
State to another because they do not receive the same ruaranties as 
the Mexican workers that are imported. 

Thev do not receive the cuaranty that they are going to work 
three-fourths of a contract period Thev do not have the CUATANLY 
that they are going to have decent housing conditions at any particulaa 
place of employment. 

In fact, they do not have any guaranties at all Thev have to 
take the chance themselves and mavbe travel from the State of Texas 
to California or wherever the need is, not knowing whether they are 
going to work | day, 2 days, > days, or 5 months 

When vou import Mexican workers it is guaranteed how many 
months they are going to work. Why could not the same guaranties 
be given to American farmworkers. They have to pay their own 
cost of transportation, which [| think they should, but the Mexican 
worker does not have to. 

We are not quarreling with that particular question in the case of 
an emergency, but we at least think that they shouid have a PuUaranty 
of employment when they have to shift from one State to another. 


The CHarrMan. The American workers that you are talking about 


are, however, engaged in an industry where their numbers are far 
less than are needed Lo clo the work that thie re is to be done: is that 
correct? 

You do not contend that the American farmworkers, the domestic 
farmworkers, that we have in this country today to do the work that 
has to be done on the farm in other words vou are hot saving we 
can carry on our productive activities in agriculture in this co try 
without importing some Mexican workers, are you? 

Mr. Mason. Yes, I say we can do that. We have practically all 
year round in Puerto Rico about 200,000 agricultural workers un- 
emploved. They are American citizens 

The CHatrmMan. Yes; and there is not any reason why they cannot 
come to this country. A lot has been said about how people like to 
travel. They can come to this country and they can get a job any- 
where they want to. 

Mr. Mason. But they do not have the same guaranties as the 
Mexican workers. Give them the same guaranties, give them a 
guaranty for employment for 3 or 4’‘months which would be profitabl 
for them to pay the transportation from Puerto Rico into the States, 
and I do not believe you would have to import any Mexicans 
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The CuarrmMan. You have not answered my question yet. I am 
not going to belabor this thing at all, but vou have not answered 
thi question, of course, as to whether you believe | am just asking 
for your opinion—that farmers in this country at the present level of 
farm prices, can pay wages that will attract men from industry. 

Mr. Mason. I think they can. 

The CuairmMan. You think they can and stay in the same business, 
do vou? 

Mr. Mason. In the State of California, the wages are not too bad. 

The CuarrMan. You are not objecting, then, to the wages in the 
State of California? 

Mr. Mason. I believe in ported Mexican labor has had a tendency 
to keep wages down, but they are making some progress. 

Taking wages in the citrus fields in California, I understand there 
is & minimum of about $1.25 an hour. On piece rates they make a 
lot higher. Why cannot a farmer in other sections of the country pay 
the same wage? 

The CHarrMan. Of course, the ability of a farmer to pay wages 
depends on the return he gets from his crops and that is a matter over 
which he has very little control as lam su ‘you will agree. He takes 
What is offered instead of what he wants 

He takes what is offered, and that of course is the dilemma that 
every farmer is in. He has nothing to Sa\ about the price of his 
product 

| presume you know—I am just going to quote this figure to you 
that the average income of people living on farms in this country is 
just about 50.5 percent of the average income of people living off the 
farms in this country. 

You have no reason to question those figures, [ am sure, because 
they are official Bureau of Agricultural Economics figures. 

Mr. Mason. I do not question the small family farms. The people 
who hire foreign labor are corporation farms and they hire them by 
the thousands. 

The CuatrMan. They 
the small farmer gets. 

Mr. Mason. That is correct. We do not question that there may 
be a need at certain times in the year in certain sections of the country 
for farm labor. All we ask is that certain safeguards be incorporated 
in the law to protect the American farmworker so that he is not going 
to bea stepchild in our society. 

The Cuarrman. I do not want to belabor that point any further. 
You suggest that this is merely a temporary condition as I understand 
it. You think that it is going to be over inside of a year, is that correct? 

\[r. Mason. | think 3 years is too far to look ahead. We do not 
know what is going to happen in a vear from now. We may have a 
recession in a year from now where there will be thousands of people 
looking for work, any type of work. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you think, under those situations, that we 
would be bringing Mexican labor into the country? 

Mr. Mason. No, you would not be bringing Mexican labor into 
the country but the farm operators would still have the weapon that 
‘“‘vou either accept what I have to offer, or I am going to bring in 
Mexican labor.”’ 


get the same prices for their products as 
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The CHarrRMANn. Do you think that the Department of Labor would 
permit that to happen under the law that we have on the books now? 

Mr. Mason. That is what is happening now. 

The CuatrmMan. We do not have a depression now, do we? We 
do not have people going around in the farm areas looking for work, 
do we? 

Mr. Mason. The point is that if the American farm worker does 
not accept what the farm operator has to offer—it could be 30 cents 
an hour, it could be 40 cents an hour, 50 cents an hour, or even a 
dollar an hour-—you either take it or leave it, and if you do not take 
it, with the law on the statute books, the worker himself knows that 
Mexican workers are coming into this country to take his job 

Mr. Cootrey. You mentioned California a moment ago. The pre- 
vailing rate on the farm in California, vou say, is not too bad? 

Mr. Mason | mean in some Cases. 

Mr. Coouey. In fact, it is about the best as anvwhere else in 
the country? 

Mr. Mason. I did not understand that 

Mr. Coo.iey. Is not that true? 

Mr. Mason. I do not have the figures 

Myr. Cootny. They have consistently imported Mexican labor. 
Notwithstanding the importation of Mexican labor, California has 
paid a fair rate on the farm, so that it seems to me it would be the 
reverse of what you have been contending, that Mexican labor would 
beat down the price of farm labor 

I agree with the chairman that J] have not 
indicate that the contracts have adversely 2 
wage on the farm and I do not think with proper administration that 
it will. 

Certainly it has not been the intention of this committee or the 


Congress, It VIEW of this, to use th s Mexican labor LO bes L down farm 


eerh any evidence LO 


‘7° ] 
ffected the prevailins 


labor prices 

Mr. Mason. Ll agree with vou that it was not the intent of Congress 
and that is what we object Lo. 

Mr. Cooiry. Actually the administration of tt out in California 
and other places seems to have had the tendency to bring about an 
increase 

Mr. Mason. California is a lot better than other States but I do 
hot say that il has not had a depressil cr effect on the wage rates 'n 
California, too 

Mr. COoo_Lry. ‘Texas ana California both have a better wage rate 
than some of the other States—Alabama, for instance—that is true, 
is it not? 

Mr M ASON. | do hot have the figures with me 

Mr. Coouery. Is it not also reasonable to assume that an employe 
of labor would not employ Mexican labor if local labor was available 
at lower rates? 

Mr. Mason. You mean if local labor was available at lower rates? 

Mr. Cooley. Yes. 

Mr. Mason. That is what I am saying. 

Mr. Coo.try. The employer would naturally employ the local 
people at the lower rates? 

Mr. Mason. How is{itJthat agricultural wages have not kept 
pace with wages in other industries? Don’t you believe that the 
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agricultural worker has to pay the same price for everything he buys 
as everybody else? 

Mr. Poace. Will the gentleman yield? I would just like to call 
attention to the fact that the man-hour output of agricultural workers 
has not increased anything like the man-hour output that industry 


Hus 
In industry, where we have a tremendous investment for every man 
that is working, the wage has been able to go up because the output 
per man has gone up. 

It has gone up in agriculture, too. It has gone up 5 times. Agri- 


CuUuiturs 


wages have cone up 500 percent 


») 


\Ir. \Iason. Since when 


\Ir. Po Since the base period on which we figure all agricultural 
price Since this base period agricultural prices have gone up 
oO pric (i -and ome-ocd ! el Ty} | ment t| | the self- 
empi j I I mcol 1) I i! 1h) tha (i bled about 215 
he hired far rke income ha ye up 5 times I am 
t ny Ol y | rnilt We ‘g Income can 
po 9 thar | byality 0 rh OUL WOrK 
Phe man witl hoe and the man stoop! over and setting 
Cs yO ants have ne reased their capac y to do those 
ery While the man on the lathe i¢@ Ford plant or the 
Gar al Motors plant has 1 sed His capacity to mm out things 
by many, many times during that period of time and, consequently, 
| | 1) 
You : why the farm wages hav not gone up like industrial 
waves iheyv have ! ip so fast because farm labor has hot 
( ( enev like I i labor 
Mir. Mason. Whose fault is that? Certainly they work as bard 
Ls vho \ ls , 
Mr. Poaai It isnot a matter of work The mat in the Nile Valley 
who cari es dirt on his head probably does as Mm ich work as the man 


who operat Ss a big dracline n the \lississippi Valley but he does not 


same wage because he does not accomplish the same amount of 
work. He does not add as much to humanity’s increased standard of 
living and if the capitalistic system is sound—and I think it is—it 
measures the returns that a man gets, not in proportion to his needs 
as communism and socialism say they do but in proportion to what 
he contributes to society The industrial worker has been able 
through the advancement of machinery—and part of that has been 


4 
} 
Ul 


rel 1¢ 


due to the laren amount of capital that has yone into Mac hinery 
he has be nable to turn out a ereat deal more production per hour 
than the man on the farm has been able to turn out, and until you make 
that man on the farm able to contribute more to the wealth of the 
world, to the standard of living of the world, the world cannot pay him 


the same wage that it pays somebody else who contributes more, with- 


1 


out simply taking his wages away from somebody 

If you propose to do so, simply to have the Government take from 
the man who is efficient and give to the man who is inefficient. that is 
he theory of socialism, that is the theory upon which the Russian 
)-vear plan is based, and if vou would propose that, of course, vou can 
lo it but if Vou are Ons »y make the man earn. as the Bible Savs, 
his bread in sweat of his brow meanine his OW! brow and what he 


contributes, then Vou cannot sav that that man who does not con- 





—— 
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tribute but 1 unit to the wealth of the world shall receive a greater 
wage or a wage equal to this man who contributes 3 units to the 
wealth of the world. 

Mr. Mason. Do vou think a worker in agriculture, contributes 
anything? Does he not contribute the food that keeps you alive? 

Mr. Poace. He contributes some. His contributions are basic 
but he does not contribute as much as we would like because he is not 
able to contribute as much. | cannot go out with a hoe and do the 
same work that somebody can do with a modern tractor operatlon. 
The man who carries that hoe in the United States or anywhere else 
in the world, can not get as much for his labor as the man who rides 
that tractor 

I think maybe it is a good deal harder work to swing that hoe all 
day than it is to ride that tractor but the operator of that tractor under 
our system of economics does, and | think properly, receive more than 
the man who swi 1o°s that hoe because he coniributes more Ei 


does more thines Machinery has projected the ability of individual 


men to accomplish things and the standard of living of the world has 
gone up almost in direct proportion as we have transferred from man 


power, and later animal power, to mechanical powel! and to the extent 
Laat avy tion uses mechanical power vou will flod its standard | 
lin ! hy hho rhe \ , 1 lor] | riper | } } \ ahla 
Viti il wer anal thie \\ vt StHnanra pnichnel L Is Just Mevitnhyle 


unless vou want to change our system of economics 


It you want to go to the system Of giving ever\ body the same, savine 
from every man the same contribution to society in proportion to his 
ability and to every man in proportion to his need, Mr. Marx taught 
that kind of a theory and there are people in the world who will reeom 

f 


mend that theory, but | am not one of them and | hope vou are not 
Mr. Mason. | certainly do not want to change our system but | 


do not believe in your economies, eithe 

Nin PoOAG YON »HOt have to accept MV eco mies but | m1 ao 
not accept t t { inmental primermte vou hav ot to wv pt ( 
Marx theor You have got to accept either the capitalistic theory o1 
the M | Ol or tne oi 

Nil \} yN ib ae! uitura dustt oO of th 
MN Pore au rl li Ul "4 merry \\ COE 0) | oO : 
mi this 1 ust! We mu { in Lee { 

Mr. P« &. And vou as a2 consumer ere not willl to pav, vou as 
consumer are not WV illing LO pay the same wave to that stoop labor 
that is paid in the Ford plant in Detroit. You have no intention of 
paying it, because the minute that that stoop labor began to retul 
somethin that would approach, somethib that Was with oO 
distance of that tmdustrial labor, vou came before this Congress I 


organization, and you asked this Congress to stop the rise in prices of 


those food products and to freeze those products so that you would no 


have to pay a fair wage to that man who did that stoop labor 


Now vour organization did that, and the ver eople th: ou 
represent all said: “We ere not going to pay that stoop labor a fair 
living wage. Why, certainly not. We want him to produce that food 


at such a low cost that we can get it for less than it would cost us if we 
had to pay him the wage that was being paid in the factories.’ 

Mr. Mason. That is not so 

Mr. Poace. The day you are willme to pav $10 a bushel for wheat 


and the day you are willmg to pay something like $2 a pound for 
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cotton and only until vou are willing to do those things will there be 
any economic justification under the capitalistic svstem for ever 
1) ing that stoop labor anything lke what the man in the factorv is 


t 


‘ Line 
Mr. Mason. I certainly believe that our economy ean be stabilized 
30 that every worker in this country will receive at least a minimum 
wage standard that will provide for him a decent standard of living. 
I do not care what I would have to pay for food prices if our economy 
is balanced . 
Mr. Poace. All right. Are you willing to stand back and refrain 
from asking this ¢ ‘ongress to put ceilings on those prices of stoop labor 


proa | 


‘ts until thev reach a point 
My \I ASON We cid not come before this ( ‘ongress to freeze prices, 
Mr. Poacr. You did not? 


Mr. Mason. We supported controls on both prices and waves, 

Anv price increases to correct inequities we certainly did not oppose. 

Mr. Poagr. And you proposed to control wages then, rather than 

freeze eall if whichever you want to, Vo ] proposed to stop the price of 
) 


wheat at $2.70 a bushel, was it not’ 


Nir \I ASON We did not sav to stop it 


Mr. Poace. Oh. ves You said vou did not want it to vo up You 
wanted to control it You did not want it to go up. That stops it. 
That is a very effective stop. You said vou did not want—and I 


heard you screaming just last vear in this committee about the price 
of beef. It is not so long back that I do not recall vour representative 
sitting here in this room and talking about the price of beef and the 
price of beef was then at the highest point it had ever been known 

It was then something like 50 percent higher than it is today. 
Even so, beef prices lack as much as 50 percent of going up as rapidly 
as industrial wages had gone up and vou still were not giving, even at 
those highest prices, an opportunity for that producer of beef to pay 
the wages that you are getting in the great plants of Detroit, and your 
organization asked and do not tell me you did not because I heard 
this you asked us to stop that price of beef from going up and there 
was no way in the world that cowman could pay the cowboy a wage 
comparable to the General Motors wage and sell that beef even for 
the highest prices it ever brought. 

Mr. Mason. We never tried to tell the administration what price 
thev should set a ceiling at on anv commodity. 

Mr. Poace. Your representative sat in that same chair just last 
year and told this committee that you did not think the price of beef 
ought to go up, that you thought it ought to go down. You said it 
was too high then and that was the highest it had ever been, and at 
that price it was utterly impossible to pay the ranch wages that are 
paid in the factories of this Nation. 

No, do not tell me that you are willing to let the prices of farm 
products go high enough to justify the kind of wages that you ask. 
Now whenever you are willing to do that then we will talk about it, 
but until you are willing for the producers to get prices high enough 
to enable them to pay high wages, you don’t impress me with your 
sincerity. 

Mr. Mason. We certainly do not want wage controls without price 
controls and we certainly were not having price controls in beef. 

Mr. AnpRESEN. [I am sure that we are all solicitous of the American 
standard of living for every American in this country, so we have no 
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disagreement there, and as far as I am concerned—and I think | 
speak for the rest of them—we would like to find some of those 
thousands of unemployed farm workers, at least out in our area, so 
we can put some of them to work. 

We cannot get farm labor. Most of our farms are family size cores 
Our boys are drafted into military service and food production will ; 
down as the result of inability to secure competent farm labor. T ie 
labor supply that you referred to may be in the city of New York or 
some other large area, but certainly they do not want to come out and 
work in the mid-West, I can assure you of that, at respectable wages 

Mr. Mason. They may if thev were given the same guaranties 
that the foreign worker is given when he comes into this country 

Mr. ANDRI SEN. We have rot to have the « xperienced farm laborer 
all the vear round. Now, | am going to ask you if you prefer—1 
understand that your organization has recommended free trade in this 
country—do you favor a program that foreign workers outside of the 
United States, where they are getting probably one-fifth or one-tenth 
of the wages that are paid American workers in industry and agri- 
culture, to produce commodities to ship into the United States to 
replace products made by American workers? 

Mr. Mason. I think our position is very clear on that. We cer- 
tainlv favor the reciprocal trade agreement program, with certain 
qualifications, which provide that imports into this country do not 
affect. the economy in any particular industry. That has always 
been our pe sition 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. Your organization sat in with the so-called Bell 
committee that was appointed by President Truman last vear, where 
they made a study and they came out with a report here a few weeks 
ago, recommending free trade for the United States and they said if 
these imports 

Mr. Mason. With certain qualifications. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. Well, the qualifications were mentioned in the 
report but here is what the committee recommended—this committee 
that was appointed by President Truman, of which vour organiza- 
tion was a member: They recommended that if any workers in the 
United States were displaced, that they should put them on higher 
social-securitvy payments and then they should transport them from 
one section of the country to the other to see if they can find work. 

It seems to me that we have got to be consistent in anything we 
recommend. If we favor the American standard of living for Amer- 
ican workers, then we should not object too much if a few Mexicans 
come over here to do the stoop labor where you cannot get American 
citizens to do it, and you should be aware of that fact. 

Mr. Mason. It is an industry that we are trying to help. We 
feel that you can get American citizens to do the job if a ie cent Wag 
is being paid. 

Mr. Anpresen. I have done stoop labor myself on this type of 
farming, but you just cannot get our boys and girls and our men and 


women, irrespective of wage, to go out and do that stoop labor. They 
can get more monev by moving into the cities. They do not even 
have to go to Detroit to get these higher wages. sut they can go mn 


at shorter hours and higher wages and you cannot get them to do this 
stoop labor 

That is what requires us to go into this complicated system of trying 
to get in foreigners to do the work. 
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Mr. Mason. Don’t vou think the reason is due to the fact that 
certain social legislation that has been passed within the last 10 or 15 
years does not apply to farm workers. Such as social security, unem- 
loyment compe nsation, and other security benefits. At least on the 
arm vou feed the horses, vou feed the cows and you feed the pigs 
yut- the farm worker, nobody seems to care what happens to him. 
Le LOeS in INGaUSIrV SO he can establish himself under social security, 
so he will have some security when he reaches the age of 65, so when 
he is unemploved he is at least going to get insurance benefits for the 
period of unemployment 


I 
} 
‘ 
i 
I 
I 


Mir. ANpRESEN. The farm workers are under that system as you 
know, under the Social Security Act, 1s that not right? 

Mr. Mason. What did vou say? 

Mr. ANpresEN. The farm workers are under social security? 
Ir. Mason. Not all of the farm workers 


Mr. ANprESEN. They certainly are, except the man who owns the 


farm Farm labor, which vou have been talking about, and which 
you object to coming in from Mexico to do this stoop labor, the farm 


workers in the United States are under the social security system, and 
VO lo not believe me look it up 


Mir. Mason. I know that coverage was extended last vear to a lk rve 


bulk of agriculture workers. However, there are certain farm workers 
n this count that are not covered; those on the family farms 
Mr. Ani s The farm owner himself, but I assume he will be 
Y« e no terested in the man who owns the farm: vou are inter 
the mi Who works on the farm 
Mir. Maso You were tel! no me that the Sm \] fan ily farm opera 
0 Losin money and nacturi hy whi nn he Ve Ls 65 vears of we" he 
0 nee ( | l se it 
\ir. ANDRES The point I wanted to make was this: that vour 
real ion es not object to workers in foreign countries, where 
from one-fifth to one-t« nth of the wages paid LO American 
re, 4 make 3 ittomobil s, to mak all other tvpes of manufac- 
oods, to produce farm products, to ship into the United States, 
to « lace American workers in this country 
Mr. \Lasoxn. We do. We appeared before the Tariff Commission 
I number of occasions in OPpositlon to certain umports 


Mir. ANpDRESEN. You read the Federal report and you will see. You 
ave opposed the whole program 

\ir. Mason. I have read that report and I think there may be some 
misunderstanding with regard to the A. F. of L. position. I do not 
tion has changed. Our position has always been that 
we believe in a reciprocal trade program providing it does not affect 
the ec MOM of any industry in this country and when it does affect 
an industry in this country we appear before the Tariff Commission 
and offer our objections 

Mir. ANDRESEN. You will wait a couple of years before you get any 
action by the Tariff Commission. At least that has been the past 
history 

Mr. Mason. One of our unions appeared before the Tariff Com- 
mission in the ply e case under the escape clause and, as you know, 


believe oul Posi 


it is now on the President’s desk I believe he postponed action on it 
until a later date 


vb 
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The CHAIRMAN. The committee has two more witnesses who have 
been promised a hearing before concluding. We have about 10 more 
minutes now before we will have to adjourn for the day. 

The next witness on the list is Dr. Eleanor M. Hadley. 

Mr. Waerever. Mr. Chairman, could I ask just one question of this 
witness? 

The CHairRMAN, Just let me have a minute here to see about the 
witnesses. 

How long did you expect to require for your statement, Dr. Hadley? 

Miss Hapuey. I think it will take about 20 minutes 

The (CHAIRMAN Nha William CG LaTourette, ceneral manager of] 
the Garden Service Cooperative at Trenton, N.J., is here. 

How much time would you require? 

Mr. LaTovurerre. | believe | would require 15 minutes 

The CHAIRMAN. Can either of vou come bacl tomorrow morning? 

Mr. LaTourerre. I cannot, si 

The CHarrmMan. How about you, Dr. Hadley? 

Miss Hapuiey. | could 

The CHatrMan. The committee has another subject tol discussion 
at an executive session tomorrow morning, but suppose we hear Mi 
LaTourette. We have just about enough time to hear him and then 
we will hear Dr Hadley in the morning at LO o'clock 
Mr. Granr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question of this witness? 
The CHarirMAN. Yes 
Mr. Grant. It is a fact that most of the immigrants coming to 
this country from all other parts of the world tmmediately go into 
industry rather than agriculture, is that not true, because industry 
is far more attractive to them than agriculture is? 

Mr , IASON | agree 

Mr GRAN And we do hot have anv record as to how many are 
working in industry 


Mii Ni ASON That is correet 


Mr. Wueecer. In order to wipe out this spread that you talked 
about earlier between industrial and agricultural wages the farmei 


would need to get higher prices for his products which would result 


inh high r prices to the consumers You organization does not favor 
higher prices to consumers atl this time, does it? 
Mr. Mason. If it takes higher prices to pay the American farm 


worker a decent wage we certainly would not oppose it on that basis 

Mir. WHeeLer. Would your organization support a move which 
would guarantee the farmer a sufficient return as to make him able 
to wipe out this spread? 

Mr. Mason. He is guaranteed it now, is he not? 

Mr. WHeever. Sufficiently to wipe out this spread? 

Mr. Mason. Isn’t the farm operator subsidized today under the 
price support program? 

Mr. Wueecer. Is is vour feeling that he is guaranteed a sufficient 
return now to be able to wipe out the spread as between industrial 
and agricultural wages? 

Mr. Mason. Under the parity price program. There may have 
to be some adjustments but under the parity price program today 
the farm operator is guaranteed a reasonable return where the work- 


ers are not guaranteed anything 
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Mir. WaHeever. That is not the question. Do vou feel that the 
parity structure as presently operated guarantees him sufficient 
spread to wipe out this spread between agricultural and industrial 
wages? 

Mr. Mason. IT would have to make a study of that I am not 
familar with it 

Mir-Wueecer. If it is not, would vour organization favor guaran- 
teeing him sufficient return as to be able to wipe out the spread? 

Mr. Mason. I would like to reserve my comments on that until 
cr] it more study I have not gone into it lately 
\ir. WHeecer. That ts all, Mr. Chairman 
The CuarirnmMan. Thank vou, Mr. Mason. 

Mir. Mason. Thank you, sir 


Wi ve 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. LA TOURETTE, GENERAL MANAGER, 
GARDEN STATE SERVICE COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, TREN- 
TON, N. J. 


The CuarrmMan. We will now hear Mr. LaTourette. 

Mr. LaATovretre. Mr. Chairman, my name is William G. La- 
Yourette I am general manager of the Garden State Service Co- 
operative Association in Trenton, N. 7. 


Our organization, which has been in existence since 1949, recruits 
and transports Puerto Rican contract workers for 10 member or- 
ganizations In 4 States in the Northeast Those States are New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, and Delaware We are responsible 
for bringing in approximately, during the past 2 seasons, 11,000 
Puerto Rican contract workers. Perhaps the most important re- 
sponsibility of our organization is to bargain and to negotiate with 





the commissioner of labor of Puerto Rico for the work agreement. 
Puerto Ricans are domestic workers, as you probably know, but 
it has been for sometime now a rather unique program in that these 
workers are guaranteed, through a working agreement, many of the 
privileges that the foreign workers get on similar contracts. | think 
that is unique anywhere in the country with domestic workers. We 
have been able to live with this contract, due to the fact that the 
pressure of Korea did not give us very much bargaining power, and 
in the 1952 vear, the similar pressure for help was there 
In 1953 we saw a situation arising —I do not think I have to tell this 
committee of the squeeze the farmer is in—and we thought that it 
was going to be time that we sat down with the Government of Puerto 
Rico and had very careful negotiations on this contract which has been 
getting worse progressively for the grower over the past 5 years. 
Consequently, Mr. Chairman, I would like very much to present to 
you some correspondence that we initiated with the Government of 
Puerto Rico. I have that here, which I will present for the record, 
and I would like to point out what has happened in this time. 
Sensing that there was a so-called health insurance program which 
the Puerto Rican Government wished to incorporate in their 1953 
work agreement, we made some efforts to find out what this insurance 
program would be about. We had very little success. This was last 
spring and summer. They did not know themselves what this pro- 
gram would entail. They were feeling around, they said, and we would 
hear the facts later. 
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On November 17 we wrote the Honorable Fernando Sierra Berdecia. 
requesting that we be granted an early opportunity to sit down with 
him and start negotiations on the 1953 work agreement. 

Mr. Chairman, do you want me to read this letter or shall I give 
it to the stenographer? 

The CHAIRMAN. Just suit yourself on that. I would like to have 
you proceed as vour desire 

Mr. LA To RETTI This letter, | beheve, Is Important and | only 
have 2 or 3 pieces of correspondence which I will read, if you would 
like: 


DEAR COMMISSIONER SIERR At a recent meeting of our board of directors 
there was considerable discussion on various phases of the current vear’s Puerto 
Rican labor program al 1 the OUTLOOK Tor 1953 

We enter Be pa eal as | 1 recal i! le) a heavy hadow of s IS! on 

i rv certa duals in a suppose I f « Feder 
Governme P ns in this same departmer wit! | eC! » ¢ 

! nizatio dertool p de ve scrap or dra \ 
ulter certain 4 \ nm the or wre’ ! | ( rief me 
vVour office la Keb ul it cl ie wa ede ii repr ( itiIVeS Corl d 
UI st ( DI t there i mpportu £ nted organizat Oo 
eXDTeSS eit frank] wid fair ) na f 1 i \ I he la | 
in vour jurisdictior ind | greatly ¢ ern the very elihood of over O00 
farmer ho represe! 

We emp ically j wre i tate el rep 1 made a or 
egional director ij eS] t to me i ms On Wor reements and ¢ er asp 
( } pre ral | othitr yneTco te \\ elfare « 
of need workers at st e and the harve g of nil lollar rop ( 
balar her Is eVer need for thou tful negotiatio We f ther believe hat 
uch di Is ms sh ld be econdnueted between parties who hold maior re ponsi- 

litv and who represent both emplover and emploves 

lo this end, our directors have structed President Voorhees to name a come 
mittee for the express purpose of negotiatior I! Ss true sense Said committee 
has been instructed to analvze those pressing problems ich coneern contractual 
agreements and other phases of the program bevond the scope of management 
detail. This committee desires to meet with vou at the very earliest opportunit. 


If vou wish, they would be verv happy to have Mrs. Colon and Mr. Per! included 
in the discussion 


They Suggest that this meeting bye arranged to best suit the convenience of all 
concerned For this reason, we are presently open to vour suggestions as to a 
time and place We should be verv honored to have vou and Mrs. Colon here 


as our guests if vou can arrange it 
Meanw! il 4 | extend mv very warmest pé rsonal regar Is 
Sincerely, 


Witiiam G. LaATourertt 


That letter was not answered by Mr. Sierra, it was answered by 
Mrs. Colon and she briefly savs in this letter that Mr. Sierra was in 
Jamaica and he would probably communicate with us in New York, 
He did not communicate with us. Her letter was dated November 21. 

Nothing further was heard until December 22 when we again heard 
from Mrs. Colon who now says that our letter of November 17 to 
the secretary of labor, Mr. Sierra, has been forwarded to her office. 
She Says: 

Apparently vou feel that your organization has not been given an opportunity 
to express itself on some phases of the program and you are requesting a meeting 
with us We will be happy to meet with you and some other representatives of 
the Garden States Cooperative Association at any time but it is our feeling that 
until we have something specific to guide us we will be as in the past doing a lot 
of talking and few accomplishments. 

May I suggest that vou meet with the committee appointed by your board of 
directors. \W rite down all the suggestions which vou would like to Pass to the 
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‘ etal labor and to us for consideration We will study your plan and 
a ave a meeting liscuss the various points As you know, in the 
ar’s contract we are incorporating the health-insurance plan which I am 
‘ ween alrea explained to vou by our people in New-York I am sure 
agret iat this plan is ver much needed for the protection and 
welfa , 
\ et I ) riting, Secretary Sierra will let you 
P \ Pac AND COLON 
D Puerto Rican En yn t Se ce 
Qur committee met, and on January & we sent the letter to Com- 
missioner Sierra, now known as Secretary Sierra, in which we pointed 
oO SIX provisions that we felt would be very necessary before we 
could sign a 1953 work agreement with Puerto Rico. I will read 
thos Provisions 
| ‘ ne { ‘ ire and at as satisfa y 
} 1 as Fryy { e worker 
2 | i ( ( e do f l¢ V1 be a 
: , derstai g at 
i i Cll LTi¢ ( t LOT 4 
T iT ) ‘ ) \ oft TT! wT 
i | Va 
er ‘ ( CA 1 ( iB 
: or a ia ' 
l ( 4 ( far r be 
( char $7.50 ble | eacl 
( ( rr l ie! irticte 
| i] rie iv | ( cl | will not read 
We fir | m Com rhe Sierra. whe req ue {fn meet 
me) re Co Ni Yor 7 i l irv 6 \t thet 
time represent ves of th S nee company we on hand d they 
lamned th : ne pro Bricfl this is a nono ipational 
wealth ul prog ) | t pol out tlemen, that w 
i (2 ! nae! ! CONLPHE W hsay evel had irom 
! ) kX ) 1! ! st te I Men s ory) S: Ww | ll nee 
. ( 0 ( - ) this mst ' } n wo i} a TO] 
no ) peatl IK o re ter (iis bali les 
I have he lh me the provisions of that plat I will not take 
vour time to l you what they ar They are quite minimum, in my 
opinion rit im ¢ ervbod els opimion After we heard the pre 
sentation of this plan by the United States Life Insurance Co. we 
ware 4 “f a \\ 4 Dickies 
were asked if we kianyv objections Ve reterred to our letter again 
ol Jan lary s vhich | | t re ad and we rept ated In the very best 
Enelish we co a Is¢ ( l ol rections, and thre re were five of us present 
il th S me I 
One of these objections was emphatically agreed to by Commis- 
sioner Sierra. He said—and I believe I quote fairly 
As l as I al cretar ( abs I ever have the emplover or the farmer 
pa e C4 of the pre win this hea surance pian 
| suggested to him what would happen if he were not secretary of 
labor. He smiled, he had no answer. We then pointed out that the 
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other objections which had been stated had not yet been satisfied and 
that we still emphatically objected. We left the meeting in a state 
of cordiality and told the commissioner that we would go back to our 
board of directors, and that they would hear from us for further 
action 

Our board of directors met on February 23 and discussed this, 
decided that the objections which the committee had registered that 
day were very sound, that all of our member groups were heartily in 
favor of these objections, that none of them could sign such a con 
tract and instructed President Voorhees to so write Commissioner 
sierra. 

An hour after our meeting I found that the 1953 work agreement was 
coming off the printing presses mm New York City (C‘ommiussione! 
Sierra had apparently not chosen to listen to our objections, because | 
found that the insurance plan was in the new contract and that th 
emplover was to be the creditor, he was to be the banker, he was to 
be the bookkeeper, and he was to be the claim filet 

I will offer as ey idence of that the 1953 work a rreement, of which 
there are very few copies now available, but I would certainly like vou 
to have this copy 

The CHatrman. Without obieection that will go in the recor 


The matter referred to is as follows 
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4. Reasonably necessary surgical, dental, medical care, and attention but not 


including elective surgery, during the term of the contract 

The Worker shall pay the Emplover the sum of $7.50 for the above services 

D. The Commissioner of Labor or his designee may represent the Worker for 
all purposes arising out of or in connection with this Agreement 

kK. The Emplover will procure and maintain in effect a performance bond, 
form and amount satisfactory to the Commissioner of Labor of Puerto Rico, to 
guarantee performance of this Agreement Such bond shall be filed with the 


Commissioner of Labor in Puerto Rico. 
lk’. The failure of the Employer to comply with anv of the provisions of 


Agreement shall constitute a material breach thereof ai the Commissioner of 
Labor of Puerto Rico or his designee mav cancel the Agreement In such event 
the Employer shall be liable for the full guarantee provided for herein, beginning 
with the date of approval of this Agreement and terminating on the expiratiot 


date specihe d herein 
G. The parties hereto herebv submit to 
Rico for all purposes of enforcement of this Agreement, except Workmer 


the jurisdiction of the Courts of Puerto 


a Compensation cases The Employer hereby designates and appoints the Super 
intendent of Insurance of Puerto Rico as and for | agent for the purpose of 
receiving legal process in connection with any suit arising out of or in connectiot 
with the terms of this agreement, provided however that the Superintendent of 


Insurance shall forward to the Employer any notice or process served upot 
® pursuant to the terms hereof 
In Witness Whereof the parties have hereunto this day of 


1952 set their hands and seals 


Addr 
Contract No 
W orker 
\ 
Addre 
\ 
This Agreement is approved, this day 
1952 at San Juan, P. R 
Comm! lone of Labor of P R 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND PvueEeRTO RICAN 
AGRICULTURAL WoORKERS—1953 


f\ ARTIC! I DURATION OF \ REEMENT 
A This Work Agreement is entered into bv and betwee the indersigne 
Emplover and Lhe Workers whose name ire ANNeNE j hnereto Ihe Agreement 
shall be in effect from the date of its upproval by the Secreta of Labor of Puert« 
a Rieo up to and ineludir 


The original contract shall be held by the Director of the Puerto Rico Employ 
ment Service and copies of the Agreement shall be given to both the Employer 
and the Worker 

B. The Emplover mav terminate this Agreement if the Worker fails to comp! 
with its terms. Such termination shall be effected only by 

1. Serving written notice thereof upon the Worker, if his whereabouts aré 


known, setting forth the reasons for such termination, and 


2. Serving a copy of such termination notice upon the Department of Labor 


of Puerto Rico at 21 West 60th St., New York 23, N. ¥ 
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ARTICLE VII 1LISCELI EOtl 
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Mr. LaTourerre. The situation now, gentlemen, is this: Mr. 
Voorhees, president of Garden State, made it very clear, in a letter 
addressed to Commissioner Sierra on February 24 at the direction 
of our trustees, that we could not and would not sign the 1953 work 
agreement until it was modified to our satisfaction 


I wish to make the point, ge ntlemen, that the door was closed in 


our faces before we even had started full negotiations These people 
decided, L believe—we all believe—that they were going to have the 
nsurance plan, that they were going to eliminate the older method 
Ol hospit care and attention which they claimed was satisfactory 


th our organization, but there had been a few cases of where workers 


had becom social ca 


Mir. Grant. Mav | interrupt vou right there? 


Mir. Gi Who were vou referring to when you said ‘‘these 
people closed the door’’? 
Mir. LaATourrerre. The commissioner of labor of Puerto Rico. We 
that the door was definit closed by their action in going ahead 
ir printing a ork agreement ove! the obrectlons that we had 
egistered at that preliminary meeting. Commissioner Sierra, we 
how received Ny Voorhees letter because we sent it registered 
2 return re eipt requested 
You will notice that he has not mswered p rsonally any of the other 
correspondence We know he received this. We also know from 
reports that he was verv anery | would like to tell vou, gentlemen, 


that as of this moment one thing | think has been accomplished that 
is fair and just The 11,000 workers that Garden State has formally 
brought up under contract represent five-sixths of the total number of 
contract workers taken annually out of Puerto Rico—five-sixths 


the Farm Placement Service has seen fit, cffeetive last 


+ ? > ’ . 
i budget ol the Puerto Rican Kmplovment service, 


1 
+} 
i 


vhich is affiliated with the | nited States Kmplovment service, by 


five-sixths. Weare now ready, at anv time, the Puerto Rican govern- 
ment, which of eourse includes Commissioner Sierra, and I believe 
that Governo! \I Inoz \I rin is interested we are ready rut any time 
to sit around a conference table and spend davs—as much time as is 
necessary—to discuss this whole problem. We will not change our 
position We believe that the fight that has now started on this thing 
is in the best interests of the worker and of the employers in the East. 

Mr. Granr. May I interrupt you there again? You say you will 
sit down around a conference table but vou end up by saying you will 
not change vour positior Are you willing to make anv concessions 
nan effort to hold the contracts 


Mir. LATourerre. We will make some concessions but I am not 
prepared at the moment to tell you what they will be. We have 
made some suggestions but no attempt has been made on the part 
of Commissioner Sterra to answer Mr. Voorhees’ letter. No door 
has vet been opened to even discuss this thing with the people who 
are interested, and that is the central committee of our organization. 

Mr. Granv. Have you called on the Department of Labor here 
in Washington to assist you in these negotiations? 

Mr. LaTourrrre. Two days after Mr. Voorhees’ letter was sent 
I visited Robert Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, and Don Larin, the Director of Farm Placement Service, 





) 
; 


a 


> 
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and told them of our action. We did not ask their assistance. They 
asked us what they could do We said: “We do not believe you 
can do anything, we think this is a matter that is going to have to be 
settled between the users of Puerto Rican labor and the Puerto Rican 
government, but as a matter of record we are telling you what our 
stand on this will be.” 

I also told Mr. Goodwin and Don Larin that we were making 
preparations to get werkers up here without contract There is 
nothing in the law of the land that we know of that prohibits growers 
or growers’ organizations from asking workers to come from Puerto 
Rico to the mainland 

Mr. Granr. That was what had occurred to me a moment ago. 
Why do you have to go through all these formalities? 

Mr. LaTovurerrs I will tell vou the reason we have done that: 
Because when we go through these formalities we are then able to 
recruit in Puerto Rieo. Without the formalities it is illegal to reeruit 
in Puerto Rico. Therefore, we cannot arrange airplanes and destina- 
tions 

Mr. Grant. I see 

Mr. Kina. Mr. LaTourette, this recruitment that is illegal means 
personal recruitment. Is there anv wav that they would interpret 
vour mailing of a thousand letters as recruitment in violation of their 
law? 

Mr. LaTourerre. | am informed, Congressman, that there is no 


violation of anv law when a farmer himself writes letters to Puerto 


I. 
king those workers to come ove! The same person 
who informs me of that—and he is our representative, Mr. Pedro 
Nido—tells me that some representatives of the Puerto Rican Govern- 
ment sav that if an association such as Garden State or any of our 
members were to do that. it would be illegal We fail to see the fine 
distinction. We would sav that the use of the United States mails on 
the part of a farmer is admittedly legal. We would sav that the use 
of United States mails by agents of the farmer for the same purpose is 


» . 
Rican workers as 


just as legal 

Mr. Kine. The main point of your statement, I take it, is that you 
simply wish this committee to understand that the Puerto Rican 
Government has progressively made their contract more difficult 
and have finally gotten it to the place where it is an impossible one- 
sided contract where the employer is required to give all sorts of 
security without in turn getting any assurances from the Puerto 
Rican worker that he will stay with vou, and, being a free citizen, he is 
free to leave vour employment at any time. 

Mr. LaTourrrre. That is correct, and I would Say that was 
putting it verv well 

Mr. Kine. Do 1 understand that in our negotiations with Puerto 
Rico on this matter, that they have finally become unreasonable, 
which you consider against the best interests of their own people? 

Mr. LaTovurerre. Verv definitely. 

Mr. Kina. As well as it being very restrictive in the American 
emplovers’ use of Puerto Rican labor? 

Mr. LaTourerre. We will thoroughly agree with you, Mr. King. 

The CHarrMANn. Have vou concluded your statement? 

Mr. LaTouretre. | believe I have, sir I am ready to answer any 
questions if there are any. 
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Mr. Grant. | notice that vour organization has sustained sub- 
Stantial Nha ial losses on this Puerto Rican labor Are you willing 
to continue to run the risk of sustaining even perhaps greater losses in 

ears to come? One vear you lost about $40,000. 

Mr. LaTourrrre. That was on transportation, was it not? 

Mr. Granr. That is what 1 mean, on the transportation alone. 

Nh LaTot ETT} We have to continue that, SIT, because there is 
no way of preventing a man, after he comes over, even though he has 
signed an agreement—once that boy goes over the hill there is no way 
of catehing him 

Mr. Granr. Even if vou caught him there is nothing you could do 
about it 

Mr. LATourgrre. That is right 

Mr. Grant. He is an American citizen for all intents and purposes 


Mr. LaTourerrrr. That is righ We are at the mercy of that type 


Mir. Grant. | am talking about this type of situation. We were 
La ing about Mexican labor and you are talking about the Puerto 
Rican situation and the gentleman from the AFL mentioned the 
possible use ol Pu rte Rican labo You experience with them has 

) ) iltogether happy Has ity 

\I F To l Not Co npletely 1 HAV means 

\lr. ( I But vou think that vour organization would be willing 
to negotiate reasonable work contracts? 

\] | To | ry Wi WOULG 

| (; ’ And carry out anv reasonable requirements? 

Nii | 1 We will be very happ to in fact, W will 
pe 1) th let r that we sent on January ‘ which is thr feeling 
of our organization We would vo along with the 1952 contract. 

\I G pr. Re rhly speaking, what percentage refuse to go back 
OV | he Ol COIN l 

NI LATot iT (As near as we can determine of the agricultural 
workers and | Vaht to point out that an agricultural worker Is a 
dif} ent inss oO oO! than the on who coes to Harlem the 
DeoD \ »70 tO Harlem are the overflow ol the laree urban areas ol 
Puerto Rieo. They may have been on farms years ago but they 


et into the slums of Ponce, San Juan, and Mayaguez, have no work 


and final they manage to get to New York. Che agricultural 


worker is recruited primarily from the belt around the island where 
the heavy sugar plantations are and in the inland. We believe that 


at least 75 percent of them go back 

We believed 4 vears ago that 90 percent ot them went back to 
Py all R 7, - : , . | l / bys a | - | 

l¢ oO hico bere is a reason why thev go back, Decause these 
workers ado have work Wd pire app! ugar, coftee, and other agricul 
tural pursuits during the wintet heir families are there—we do not 
bring up women-—and they want to go back home 


We believe that this migration program, if reasonable to all parties, 
and as far as we know it has been very satisfactory to the worker be- 
cause we get the same workers back, they want to come back 

Mr. Grant. How much employment do you give them on a year 


average Dbusis? 


Mr. LaTourgrre. Weavera 
» months. The biggest association offers 7 months. 
Mr. GRAN That is 7 months average? 


ce, over all our associations, We average 
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Mr. LaTourrrtre. Guaranteed. 

Mir. Granr. And your transportation cost one way is What—$58? 

Mr. LaTourrrrer. Fifty-eight dollars on chartered planes 

Mr. Grant. I vou charter a plane to send them back it is $58 more, 
$116? 

Mr. LaTourrrre. That is right. 

Myr. Grant. Just the transportation item alone? 

Mr. LaTourertre. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Grant. Does the emplover pay that? 

Mr. LaTourerrte. No, sir 

Mr. Grant. He pays that and is reimbursed? 

Mr. LaTourrrrr. The employer advances it and is reimbursed by 
the worker by deductions made in accordance with the agreement 
They are not very rapid, those deductions, and that is fair because if 
you do it too hard the man cannot send money home to his family 
We think this is a good program ventlemen, and we have a lot of 
respect for the Puerto Rican workers, particularly the workers who 
have been coming back here year after year, who have proven their 
ability 

We do get some poor ones; cannot help it. [ wish to tell vou that 

‘© not 200,000 agricultural workers, Willing and able and avail- 
able in Puerto Rico as Mr. Mason stated 

Mr. Gran. Is it very difficult to reeruit as many as 10,000° 

Mr. LaTourrrre. It is quite difficult. You will get about 7,000 
sood workers. The rest | would say would be from fair to poor 

The CuatrMan. We thank you very much 

(Witness excused 

The CuatrmMan. Before the committee adjourns, the chairman 
wants to submit f 


there ai 


) 


for the record a few statements which have been 
filed for that purpose. One is the testimony of Mitchell Landers, 
chairman of cotton labor committee, New Mexico Farm Bureau; 
the other by Harry Moore, Jr., manager, El Paso Vailey Cotton 
Association; and the other by Mr. Ernest Williams, secretary-treasurer 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association of San Angelo, Tex 

Also statements from Congressman Eugene J. MeCarthy and one 
from H. L. Mitchell, representing the National Agricultural Workers 
Union 

The documents above-referred to are as follows: 


TesTIMONY OF MircHetL LANDERS, CHAIRMAN OF CoTTroNn LABOR COMMITTER, 
New Mexico Farm BuREAt 


Zasically Publie Law 78 is good, and all of our farmers want the law and would 
like to see it extended for 3 vears. We do feel, however, that Members of Cor 
gress who were responsible for the passage of the bill should know that through 
interpretations and hearings by the Labor Department and also by adminis- 


tration, the law is not being carried out as Congress intended We feel those 
responsible for negotiations have persuaded Mexico to ask for things that Mexico 
did not intend to ask for or want. We feel that organized labor is very influ- 


ential with those negotiating, while farmer users requests and recommendations 
are seldom if ever carried out. 
We feel that the Users Committee appointed by the Department of Labor is a 
rubber stamp” committee and that a real committee of users should be appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture or in some way that it will not be a “rubber 
stamp’’ committee, thus giving farmer users representation which they have not 
had in the past 
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TESTIMONY OF HaRRY Moore, J! MANAGER, EL Paso VALLEY CoTToON 


In regard to Public Law 78 let us say that it is our feeling that this is an adequate 
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everyone's cattle, sheep and goats would become mixed up. Those ranchmen 
could not wait out the long period required under today’s processing procedure, 

Sudden epidemics can and do hit livestock. When it happens a ranchman 
must be able to supplement his labor force in a hurry If he has to wait several 


weeks while the present processing machinery is grinding his loss could be stag 
gering. 

The ranchman is trying hard to follow the procedures set up in the present 
agreement with Mexico. He is getting very little help in return from those 
charged with administering the program 

Because of the nature of the work on a ranch the ranchman must 








who are acquainted with livestock there art many of these men in Mexico 





they are known to the ranchmen by name. They are referred to as “specials 
by the administrative agencies 
Paragraph (5), section 501, title 5, agricultural workers, Public Law 78 provides 


that workers shall be free to accept or decline agricultural employment with any 


eligible emplover, and eligible e iplovers being free to offer agricultural employ 





ment to any workers of their choice not under contract to ot er emplovers 

At times this part of the Public Law 78 is complied with by the administrative 
Officials, at other times it Is not We have been able, off and on and at great 
expense, to process and hire men of our choice not undef contract to other ¢ 
ployers but we are intermittently i pped fro sf irl these me either at the 
whim of the Mexican officials or at the whim of our owt ubor Department officials 

Yesterday a ranchman called to tell me that he had four men at Irapuato,. whicl 
Is about eleven or tweive hut lred i from t ma s 1 en 1 he 1 be 
turned down at the recruitment { Iraputo ith the statement that ne 
more specials would be processed \ to t si t re We mother O5 
specials awaiting process efor oll ( ( were labor awaited the 
1 s ranchman told me that he Ivised t Sper ve turned Gown o 
off-the-re rare t ror ea Labor De art { cA ( ( wndlir 
specials entails too 1 urtieu part of f 1M Ss never ( 
oO} I ‘ carried out as the ¢ ure t € t 1 hy 

| mv opinion the law ts 1 { If the one 1 and ver Impractr 
wreement a the administrat that ree nt that it fa 

We think that mit Irie 1 workable reement ca e worked 
We also tt that th ninistrat of t ro ould be m ( 
und the problems of the farn {1 rancher would receive the considerati le 


States Department of Agriculture 
STATEMI BE Ev EJ. McCarr BEI C4 ro THE Ho 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULT CARDI rHeE kx ON OF THE BILL Fo! 

i} IMPO 1 oO FoOrRI \¢ ( i 1 Wo 

Mir. Chairmar It ) \ te ) opp { ‘ ‘ on of t s le 
latio for I real that it ha Accomp! ( ( od ( ul { wdard 
for empk ment of in rted Me ul ibor i 1so i? | asra | aidard 
for domestic lab ( iploved the ime area | PINLO however ha 
i he irlvy 2 vears since the original passage of t! i tha Tes i 
attention should have bee given to the probiet of dome \ migra : wed 
some legislative proposals to improve e co ( f their labor made to the 
(‘ongress The tuation remains much the same a t wa President 
(‘ommission on Migratory Labor made the following stateme 

The issue we facé as a matter of national policy is tl Shall we continue 
indefinitely to have low work standards and conditions of employment in agr 
culture, thus depending on the underprivileged and the unfortunate at home and 
abroad to supply and replenish our seasonal and migratory work force? Or 
shall we do in agriculture what we have already done in other sectors of our 
econom\ create horest-to-goodness iobs which will offer a dece t HViIng so 
that domestic workers, without being forced bv dire necessity, will be willing to 
stav ii agriculture and become a dependable labor supplv? Pp. 23-24 

The issue then is job standards We must raise the standards and condi 
tions of work in migratory farm employment and thereby eliminate the depend 
ence by farm emplovers on poverty at home and misfortune abroad as the 
foundation of the recruitment of their labor supply. P. 24 





Fundamentallv, this means that public policy must encourage farm em- 
plovers to build reliable jobs for reliable people, not to maintain obsolete and 
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UN aos I IN 1} IMPO rion OF MEXICAN NATIONALS THROUGH 
PRO lox or Pur | 78 
When P c¢ Law 78 was adopted 951, its proponents in and out of Congress 
é ext 1 ft rie et ry it 1 ul iture to provide an adequate 
ubor to meet the need of farmers in harvesting the Nation’s food 
i nt I ( 1 i ( 12 vears 
Af te t DA Lor v Congres the resident « the United State approved it 
ictantl ind only atter ( id received pledges from the ngressional leaders 
t t le t ld be enacted to control the influx of the illegal aliens from 
\T ethac t Int vould be enacted to develop our 
Selle a erat pplv for e1 ment on farms by the end of 1953 These 
lor ! ie by the coners il lead to the President have not been earried 
it 1 te the Congr . ww being called upon to extend Public Law 78 
mut r period of time than was originally intended In fact, some of 
the real itions represent DI HDusiness n agriculture are seeking to have 
{ LV ited 1 permanent 
he fa e of CG ress to adopt nec legislation to implement the pledges 
made to the President by congressional rs is the reason there is now a demand 
exte ‘ f the law permitti continued importation of Mexican 
il l 
In tl country there are 105,000 large-scale farm enterprises producing over 
25 percent of the Nation’s food and fiber products Most of these large-scale 
farms are located in the Southern and ‘ outhwestern States: many of them are 
ated ear the Mexican border It s not the familv farm operator who is 
demanding an unlimited supply of foreign labor, but these corporate farm enter- 
prises whose sole interest is to secure more and more foreign labor to exploit, 
and to mainta low wages which will insure increased profits for themselves. ; 
We believe these farm operators are engaging in un-American practices which 
are endangering the future of American agriculture by creating a situation 
wherein the are approaching complete dependence on a labor supply from ! 
countries to feed and clothe American citizens 
Ever since 1943 the United States Government has authorized the legal impor- 
tation of Mexican nationals, British West Indians, and other foreign workers for 
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‘ pi nel oO irge ile farm ¢ pries lr | { ( ( 
oO rorelg labor | re ger Ta eT cont us I 4 he ) i ! 
\ I i ( ‘ no ¢ I Livi ix a a i Or rw i 
d ‘ ( e land, and tl mo pre l e far 1 ) t 
( er of tore Love! rie ts I? the ¢ é 1 ( ) ’ 

Ors, OF ¢ nha cha ( government he f tr ‘ 
tation of fore ibor May iddenlv be brought to a end It ] CASE there 
would not be ifficient labor available to plant, cultivate, and harve the 
Nation’s crops. 

Fur e! ( i mportatio! I contract Workers I ! Mexico i } 
t he mber f illegal allens et! ril the ountr to wor on farn desp 
tk the econtrar ive ig wa I da Mey il farm \ ( il 
pes wr 24 ¢ pe | re f A rit ‘ it i ’ 
of 82 or n I ada SOUT = ( LOr ine te { | res t 
Ni Cal if e thelr wes I » the America t ( Ser ( 
{ | ted States lega Kin 0 it thev cannes lo so ev er ol 
ot 1,600 1 es uC ca ! 1 Dor rs ‘ cross or |b 
e ming t Rio Grande Rive Prior to 1943 les ’ 10.000 we ‘ ( 
apprehended and deported each vear by our U.S. Im ation and Naturalizat 
Service officers. In 1952 over 600,000 were apprehended and deported 
l S. border patrol Ir pite of claims made by organizations repre nti il 
farmers that emplovers would stop enticing and hiring egal aliens IT give 
v authority to import workers from Mexico, the eviden« that the number of 
wetbacks entering this country each vear continues to increase 1 he atistic 
prove that nerea g ] mbers of egzais ave en I the ¢ tT ( ite ft 
fact that the number of | contract Workers Was r: to 200.000 in 1952 
Not o ure Lite i i Sa mena t the \y ca ( ( Vit ! 
they compete for jobs in lar ule ager ture, | also \ now ha 
the Comm Part most a ein all count it} und that A 
Cit 1 center of their operatic U.S. Immig authorities |} e repor 
that Col nunist ag Ss come across the yorde poth i e g e of W ) 
al is lé ulliV CoO racte W ¢ er! | i peer Oo } it ir ( ( 
using tl wetbac route as a means of supp a i! i 
oO I sucl rug 
We build a ull ar nd the eastern part of t Unite Stat i } 
friends who must cor into e country on legal | t 
t ment, but at the same tir e leave our i ‘ 
j ltra b t ‘ ile ft « oun \\ i! i ull I 
filtration in ord rease the profits of a relatively s t employs 
ho want an unlimited supply of cheap labor to ¢ t ( i 
The National Agricultural Workers Union propose ut ( ‘ im 
Public Law 78 to provide that employers must offer t ‘ ) now pr 
vided for Mexican Nationals to our ow1 Amer LI Deror or 
may be imported These conditio nelude 
1) Transportation to and from the job 
2) The highest wages and workin onditions preva in the area of em- 
ploymen 
) \ guara of 75 percent of the or ng | IDSISte pvine 
whe throu no fault of the worker, there is no work to be do 
1) Insurance against accidents while at work and against illness or disabilif 
during the term of employment 
5) Adequate housing and sanitary facilities as provided for imported Mexica 
nationals 
6) Assistance to emplovees and emplovers in negotiat vo! yntracts; a 
all other services now afforded contract workers from Mexico but which ar 
denied to American citizens engaged in similar worl 
4 When such conditions are met, we shall see the end of the constant demand 
on the part of the factory-in-the-field farm operators for the importation of 
foreign labor We have found it possible to maintain an army and provide jobs 
in industry for over 50 million citizens, and there is no reason why the needs of 
American agriculture for an adequate labor supply cannot be met by Americar 
citizens ears ago, emplovers of industrial workers also thought they could 
( not operate without cheap labor imported from Europe and Asia Today their 
j counterparts in modern industry boast that the American worker is t! I t 
' productive worker on earth, and such employers do not come before committees 
of Congress with demands for more nd more cheap foreign workers to exploit 
They know and agricultural employers will learn that well paid American worker 
31788—53- 7 
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re tl bye ( tomers the ive There is an average of 2,234,000 jobs in 
\ rica ig! re The a earnings of the workers who fill these jobs 
are col ra S in $1,000 per vea We urge Congress to make it possible 
for Amer ‘ » fill suc s ler a de American standard of living. 
W number of « omers both for agricultural and industrial 
' ( the ( reased We ask Congress to stop t exploitation of 
rker ! Mie t British West Indies, and elsewher« We ask that the 
( e | 1 States give American farm workers an equal break with 
f i 
We |} i re ar he ig 1, selfis dividuals who own and operate 
‘ | e far he vari S es alor he border who will tell you that 
ra e | tandards of workers on the farms will increase the cost of 
| n and factories of the Nation are the consumers 
Na farn ul s proven that it Is necessarv to 
r f 1 in agriculture a decent 
al ad i or the food and clothing they 
a 
| ( r i tha ( of 1 farm labor shall be calculated 
{ ric guara d farmers, and we believe that it is time 
r ( { t S percentag f pa t he Nation’s agricultural workers. 
rf ¢ vide clearly in t law m give American 
f ‘ vit Mexican nationals before at such Mexicans are im- 
ic arge-scal rm operators in re esting the extension of 
1 Pul Law 78 for anot al Otherwise, we, as the only spokes- 
fi N farm worker Ln ocally oppose ar further extension 
of Pul Law 78 beyond December 31, 1953 


The CHAIRMAN 


tomorrow mornin 
(Whereupon, at 12:2¢ 
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< 





1.m., Thursday, 


oe 
Che 
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March 


committee 


will 


adjourn until 10 o’clock 


) p. m., an adjournment was taken until 10 


26, 1953 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 26, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURB, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in room 
1310, House Office Building, Honorable Clifford R. Hope, chairman 
of the committee, presiding. 
Present: Representatives Hope chairman of the committee 


Andresen, Hoeven, Bramblett, Dague, Harve Lovre, Melntire 
Golden, Williams, King, Harrison, Poag Gathings, Abernethy 
Albert, Wheeler, Thompson, Jones, and Herlong 

The CHarRMAN. The committee will come to ordei The first 


witness this morning will be Dr. Eleanor M. Hadley, Washington 
representative of the National Consumers League for Fair Labor 
Standards 


STATEMENT OF DR. ELEANOR M. HADLEY, WASHINGTON 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE 
FOR FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 


Dr. Hapitey. Tam Eleanor M. Hadley, Washington representative 
of the National Consumers League for Fair Labor Standards, a1 
organization founded 50 years ago for the purpose of arousing con- 
sumers’ interest mn their responsibility for conditions under which 
goods are produced and distributed; and, through investigation, 
education, and legislation, to promote fair labor standards 

League interest in the migrant problem goes back to 1906 when it 
pioneered an investigation of migrant workers in agriculture and can- 
neries in New Jersey. Since publication of the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Migratory Labor in 1951, the league has 
centered its legislative efforts on the migrant problem. Wage labor 
in agriculture, particularly seasonal wage labor, stands out as the 
conspicuous exception to all protective labor legislation. Whether 
it be the right to collective bargaining, workmen’s compensation, 
unemployment insurance, statutes contain the same qualifications 
“except labor in agriculture,”’ 

A word of my own background on this subject. | Was a staff mem- 
ber of President Truman’s Commission on Migratory Labor and last 
Vear Was with the Labor and Labor Management Relations Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Labor Committee handling the staff work on the 
migratory labor hearings and bills. 

You have before you for consideration H. R. 3480, renewing Public 
Law 78. As the number of davs of hearings on Public Law 78 in bill 
form indi ate; and further, the 5 to 7 day s of floor debate inh the eenate, 
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have here not a routine or incidental matter but a major piece of 
eL islation, legislation vhir hy ‘ ith TIzes importation of \lexican con- 


ract labor for employment on American farms for another 3 years in 
ompetition with American workers and American farmers. This 
bill poses searching questions of United States agricultural labor and 
farm policy. 
What is the problem to which H. R. 3480 addresses itself? It is a 
problem of manpower not for farmers generally, but for the operators 
idustrialized farms growing cotton, sugar beets, fruits, and vege- 


| believe we may find policy ruidance on this bill if we consider the 
handling of manpower problems in other sectors of the American 


onomy When labor shortages occur in other industries, what 
ipprou h is used? | believe it is appropriate to say that action is 
based on answers to such questions as: (1) Are wages competitive 
with other emplovment in the area? 2) Is the employment offer 
regular or irregular? 3) Are adequate living accommodations for 
workers available? } Do opportunities exist for the children of 
workers to attend school? 5) Do facilities exist for recreation? 

Study is made of the answers to such questions, and on the basis 


of the answers, action is taken. Wages may have to be raised, pro- 

sion for living accommodations may need to be provided, and 
soon Sut, by adjusting one or more of the terms and conditions of 
employment, labor is attracted. 

One of the most striking examples of a conscious awareness of the 
be seen in the case of United States Steel’s 
new plant In Peasssivatin where the company arranged to have a 
whole community constructed simultaneously with the building of 

plant. They put up their plant with an eve on their labor supply, 
inlike agricultural employers who fail to do this and then complain 
they can’t vet workers 

\t the time of passage of the 1917 and 1924 Immigration Acts, 
ommittees of the Congress heard much of the fact that American 
abor would not engage in the trades; and that unless we continued 
unrestricted immigration from Europe there would be no one to do 
the unskilled and semiskilled work of the Nation. This committee 
does not need to be reminded of the naivete of these witnesses, al- 
though they were the solid citizens of the community. They repre- 


labor supph pl oblen is to 


sented chambers of commerce, large trade associations, and large 
private enterprises 

Today much the same argument is being used by representatives 
of industrial agriculture who claim that it is impossible to attract 
({merican workers for their cultivation and harvest jobs. But, what 
are the jobs to which they are unable to attract American workers? 
These jobs are uncertain as to timing; they are brief, possibly 1 week, 
maybe 2; they are frequently hundreds of miles apart, yet no provision 
is made for transportation; the housing accommodations which go with 
them are more often than not miserable. The jobs we are talking 
about here are jobs for which workers earn the lowest income of any 
employment in the United States. 

The solution to the seasonal ms eter problem in cotton, sugar 
beets, fruits, and vegetables proposed by H. R. 3480 is to continue to 
import Mexican workers. Yet here we come upon such strange irony. 
The Mexican Government finding the employment conditions open to 
(merican workers beneath what it believes a Mexican worker should 
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accept, has entered into what is, in effect, collective bargaining with 
the United States Government to prov ide citizens of the Republic 
of Mexico markedly better working conditions than are available to 
citizens of the United States. And to make sure that the advantages 
of the international agreement and individual work contract are 
secured to the Mexican workers, Congress last vear appropriated 
$2,800,000 for this purpose, exclusive of large additional funds avail- 
able from the regular administrative appropriations for the Bureau 
of Employment Security. 

It would indeed be difficult for me to forget the poliev enunciated 
»y Members of Congress on the floor of the Sen 


ate when Public Law 
78 was being debated The Nation was told that Congress was do- 


ing American workers a service In insuring that they came cheaper 


than loreign-contract workers | quote from that debate 
If we should adopt the amendment—prohibiting e attractive emplovment 
ffers being made to foreign workers - } it we 1 have to be shown that a 
flomestic worker was offered evervthing offered to t \lexican worker that is, 
ransportation, subsistence housi insuranc i or ( il iy S, 
and eryvthi f tl kind If the Senate is desiro tro. easure, 
‘an simply adopt the pending amendment 
Another Senator put the idea in these terms 
I believe we would be doing a great injustice to d tic workers | adopting 
nendment. whicl would require that they be ] thre Aa e pr i¢ is are 
foreign work«e Therefore it would be ade : attract 1 ad- 
vantageous to ane iployer to em] lov a fore n worker ra inf? i Mexico 
Archbishop Robert E. Lucey of San Antonio, Tex., in testi g 
before the Labor Subcommittee last vear, express the matter ably: 
““As far as migratory labor is concerned, it is better to be an alien than 


a citizen of the United States.” 

What have been the results of large-scale importation of foreign 
workers? Number one: Unfair competition to American workers and 
American farmers 

It may seem odd indeed when foreign workers are given more favor- 
able terms and conditions of employment than citizens of the United 
States that complaint is made of unfair competition. How does this 
come about? Ithappensin this way. Farm wages are not controlled. 
They reflect the free forces of the market And in the free market, if 
supply is increased, price Foes down. senator Douglas, who has 
taught many a university course in economics, went through the 
following exchange with a Connecticut tobacco grower last year at 
the hearings of the Labor Subcommittee: 

Senator Dovctas. If vou have 500.000 bushels of apples, will the price per 
bushel be less than if vou had 200,000? 

The Witness. That is right 

Senator Douctas. Then, if vou had 20,000 units of labor, will not the price 
er unit of labor be less than if vou had 8,000? 

The Witness. I still maintain 


Senator Dovuauas. Increasing the supply of apples diminishes the price of 
apples. Increasing the supply of clocks decreases the price of clocks. Increasing 
the supply of locks decreases the price of locks Increasing the supply of every- 
thing decreases their price except the case of labor? There you can bring in 
labor and it does not affect the price of laaor? You are a very logical and able 
man. Can you really defend that position? 

* * 
Senator Dovuc.tas. You are for a protective tariff on manufactured goods, but 


free importation of labor? 
The Witness. What would you expect a Connecticut Yankee to be? 


Senator Do I I would expect a Connecticut Yankee to be consistent 
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By lowering the wage level, contract foreign labor not only handi- 
caps American agricultural labor but also those farmers who, together 
with members of their families, supply a major part of their own man- 
power requirements. 

The second result of this foreign-labor program is an aggravation of 
the wetback problem. For years illegal immigration from Mexico 
averaged around 10,000 to 12,000 persons. Then in the middle of 
World War IIL it suddenly started shooting upward. 1944 was the 
vear in which this began. What happened to produce this sharp 
increase? How is it to be explained? I believe the principal explana- 
tion must be the start of the contract-labor program the year preced- 
ing. The relationship is this: Because there are a lot more Mexicans 
who want to work on American farms than there are jobs offered, and 
because with this competition it frequently involves a bit of bribery 
to get oneself selected, the Mexican worker if he has once been in the 
United States so that he knows the locations of farms and emplovers 
will likely strike out on his own, especially given the ease with which 
the southern border of the United States can be crossed 

The result is a flourishing illegal immigration. Wetbacks were up to 


100,000 in 1946. By 1948 they were up to 200,000; by 1950, 572,000; 
by 1951, 736,000. And when the 1952 figures are compiled they will 
probably be even higher. Herblock captioned his wetback cartoon of 
last spring: “We don’t want any legal immigration around here.”’ 

The third result of the foreign-contract program 1s that our depend- 
ence on foreign labor grows and grows. Employment of contract 
labor is not a traditional practice of American agriculture. It began 
as a wartime emergency manpower measure in 1943, when the United 
States had 15 million persons in the armed services. ‘Today, when 
labor requirements are markedly less, due to the striking advances in 
the mechanization of cotton, on which crop over half the migratory 
labor supply is used, and when the Nation has only 3,500,000 persons 
in the armed services, we are importing over twice the peak number of 
workers emploved during World War II. The progress in the mechan- 
ization of cotton is to be seen in a simple statistic. The 1951 cotton 
crop of 15 million bales was harvested with slightly fewer workers than 
the 1950 crop of !0 million bales 

Specific comments on the bill itself. Section 501, subsection (1) 
permits the Secretary to recruit workers illegally in the United States. 
Permits recruitment of wetbacks who have illegally resided in the 
United States for the last 5 vears as well as contract workers who have 
overstaved their admission period. On this latter, the language 
should be “who are legally in the United States” rather than “in the 
United States under legal entry.”’ 

Section 501, subsections (3-6), is markedly discriminatory in favor 
of workers from the Republic of Mexico. 

Section 502 provides that American taxpavers will assume the major 
part of the cost of this program which is of benefit primarily to indus- 
trialized agriculture in those States bordering Mexico. Why should 
there be this large subsidy to industrialized agriculture and in particu- 
lar to the industrialized agriculture of the border States? 

Section 503 ostensibly provides safeguards to American workers 
and farmers but fails to do so because: Subsection (1) a local shortage 
is not meaningful when Mexican workers are provided free transporta- 
tion, and no provision is made for transporting American workers; 
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subsection (2) in a free market, when supply is increased, price goes 


down. Inasmuch as agricultural wages are not controlled, it is 
impossible to mecrease the number of workers without lowering the 
wage level. 

Section 504 again permits recruitment of Mexicans illegally in the 
United States for the previous 5 vears or W hose contracts have expired ; 
discontinues the bond by which the Government has always assured 
itself of the departure of contract labor; provides an important 
safeguard on the wetback preblem 

Section 507 1s a wholly unwarranted extension of permissible areas 
of employment explicitly rejected by the Senate when Public Law 78 
was passed as 5. 984. 

Section 508 again legalizes extension of stay. 

The missing provision: Section 509 of Public Law 78 in S. 984 form 
provided an effective measure for attacking the wetback problem. 
It made knowing employment of wetbacks a felony. Section 509 
of the bill read: 


Any person who shall employ any Mexican alien not duly admitted by an 

igration officer or not lawfully entitled to enter or to reside within the United 

States under the terms ot this act or any other law relating to the immigration or 
expulsion of aliens, wl 


en such person knows or has reasonable grounds to believe 
or suspect or by reasonable inquiry could have ascertained that such alien is not 
lawfully within the United States, or any person, having employed such an alien 
without knowing or having reasonable grounds to believe or suspect that such 
alien is unlawfully within the United States and could not have obtained ich 
information by reasonable inquiry at the time of giving such en ployment, s all 
obtain information during the course of such employment indicating that such 
alien is not lawfully within the United States and shall fail to report such informa- 
tion promptiy to an immigration officer, shall be and ipon 
conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $2,000 or by imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding | year, or both, for each alien in respect to w 


guiltv of a felor Vv. 


nom any 
Violation of this section occurs, 

Members of the Senate from both sides of the aisle were equally 
concerned to see Measures adopted W hich would reduce the deplorable 
situation of half a million workers being in the country illegally. 
The half million workers of 2 years ago have today grown to three- 
fourths of a million. Seetion 509 of S. 984 passed the Senate without 
a single dissenting vote. Yet when S. 984 came out of conference 
not a word of section 509 remained. 

The National Consumers League looks to this administration and 
to the Congress to assist labor and management in agriculture in 
creating reliable jobs for reliable workers. Because this cannot be 
done in a matter of months, the National Consumers League reluc- 
tantly endorses a 12-month renewal of Public Law 78. In view of 
the rapidly changing labor requirements in cotton and sugar beets, and 
aware that a change in the ceneral economic conditions of the United 
States would basically affect the size of the labor force available for 
agricultural work, the National Consumers League regards a 3-year 
extension of the act as extravagant. 

The National Consumers League endorses H. R. 3480 provided line 
5 is changed to read ‘£1954’’ and prov ided section 984 of the 82d Con- 
gress is added. 

Section 509 of S. 984 was added to that bill on the floor of the 
Senate. The then chairman explained that it had not been put in 
during committee because it was felt that such a provision was outside 
the jurisdiction of the Agriculture Committee. However, inasmuch as 
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the whole bill is outside the jurisdiction of the Agriculture Committee, 
the Reorganization Act of 1946 assigning “‘regulation or prevention of 
importation of foreign laborers under contract’? to the Labor Com- 
mittee Ll no thought that a further departure from the rules 
should prove an obsta le on a matter integrally connected with the 
subject of the bill. 

The CHarrman. We thank you very much, Dr. Hadley, for your 
statement. Are there any questions? Apparently there are none. 
Thank you very much. 

Dr. Hapuny. Thank you. 

The CHatrman. That concludes the hearings, with the exception 
that Mr. Poags rressed a wish to interrogate someone representing 
the Department of Labor concerning these labor contracts. We have 
with us this morning Mr. Larin, the Chief of the Farm Placement 
Service of the Department of Labor. I will ask you to come forward 
at this time, Mr. Larin. 


STATEMENT OF DON LARIN, CHIEF, FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Poacr. Mr. Larin, I wondered if you could give us an outline 
of the policy of the Department of Labor in regard to helping or dis- 
ing the practice of an individual calling for Mexican workers 
by name or identity. When we passed the law we hoped that we 
were going to get a program of that kind. We realize that we could 
not write into the law something that would guarantee that every 
man would get the particular Mexican he wanted to hire, but we had 
hoped we would try to keep this program on as much of a personalized 
basis as possible. 

Perhaps we are wrong, but it seems to many of us it has drifted 
on to a basis where there were no personal contacts whatever, and 
that either the United States or the Mexican Government —sometimes 
we are talking of one; sometimes the other; and sometimes we are 
talking of both-—but somebody was deliberately preventing the work- 
ing out of those personal relationships 

Would you tell us just what your policy is? 

Mr. Larix. Mr. Congressman, may I say first of all that the 
Department is not opposed to the same individual returning to the 
same employer. ‘There are certain aspects of it involved in the 
agreement that sometimes would not make that possible. 

For instance, we recognize the right of the Mexican Government 
to select the people it wishes to send to the United States. We have 
had considerable argument over jurisdictions in the past, and I think 
we have them ironed out. We recognize Mexico’s right to select the 
workers it wishes to send to the United States, and they recognize 
our right to interview those workers and select from among those 
they refer to us the workers we think are qualified to perform the job. 

In the case of ranchmen who raise either cattle or sheep, we recog- 
nize that the method of selection in Mexico in the past has not been 
entirely satisfactory. I say that for the reason we know that that 
particular type of work requires something beyond physical ability. 
In other words, we recognize the fact that to be of value, a man not 
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only has to know something of animal husbandry and so forth, but 
he also should know something of the land on which he is working 

So we pointed that problem out to the Mexican Government, and 
they agreed that in recruiting men for this specific type of occupation 
they would attempt to secure men who were experienced. They 
found some difficulty, however, in Mexico in locating men who were 
experienced, So it 1s my understanding that some of the people who 
had been illegally in the United States, on finding out that they could 
be contracted legally, went back into Mexico and that augmented 
that supply of labor for that particular occupation. 

We have an operating problem in regard to attempting to give 
the same individual back to the same emplove1 \bout a vear ago 
at Monterrey we had an employe who took about 3 hours to select 
24men. He would reject as many as 50 men atatime. He admitted 
he was trying to select men who had previously worked for him 

On the other hand, we had many other emplovers there who 
needed men and were not interested in men who had worked fo 
them previously. They were just interested in getting men Phey 
complained that this man was unduly delaving the process \or- 
mally we would have contracted about S00 to 1.000 men In the pe riod 
of time this man took to select this small number; so we had to top 
recruiting and advise the gentleman that we could not proceed On 
that basis. 

When we are running at out peak at one of these centers, | am sure 
you appreciate that in order to supply men in adequate amounts 
you cannot lose time any place Actually there cannot be too much 
individual selection, There Is some, but if we took time to select 


each individual; if each emplover interviewed him at great length 


and so forth, we would have diffieulty in running 200 men a da 
where actually we have need for 2,000 a da irom a particular centel 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will you permit a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. On that part of it, reemploying the same man, 
would there be any difficulty in allowing one of these Mexican 
nationals, if he had the name and address of a man who wanted him, 
to show that and step aside? 

Mr. Larix. We have done that, sir, where time permits. I stated 
to begin with, we feel that if it were possible to return the same man 
to the same employer, everybody would be happier in the transaction 
Where it is possible, we are glad to do that. 

Mr. Poacr. The law contemplated that we should do that. There 
is no question but what that is the reason for that provision in the 
law. You did not think there was any other reason for it, did you? 

Mr. Larin. No. I am merely trying to explain, wherever it is 
possible, we are in accord with that method of operation. 

Mr. Poacr. I know. You are explaining that it is difficult and 
that it involves more expense to pick men individually than it does 
to handle them en masse. I am sure that is true. You can drive 
cattle in a herd a good deal cheaper than you can haul one individual 
animal in a trailer truck. We know that. You can handle human 
beings that way and do it cheaper. 

When we wrote this law, we sort of had the idea we were dealing 
with human beings rather than with cattle; and we sort of had the 
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that we were doing this for all of the agricultural interests of the 
d States rather than simply for the big mechanized farmer. 


The witness who just preceded you spoke about how this law was 





benefiting the great mechanized farmer at the expense of the small 


larmet! I do not think it has hurt the small farmer. I think many 
small farmers have benefited from this law, but I do not think they 
are benefiting anything like in proportion to what they should. 
As vou know, I live in a country where there are no big mechanized 
farms. I do not live on the plains, and I do not live in the irrigated 
alleys. The average farmer in my county probably does not produce 
15 bales of cotton, and he does not want 100 worker He could not 
use them. But he could use 5 or 10 sometimes, and it might make 
the difference be ween Saving and LOSINg his crop 
Chat small man is vitally interested in knowing something about 
the antecedents of the people he brings on his place After all, he 
has to house these people. Chev have to be housed, not necessarily 
in the same dwelling place but certainly close to his familv. He does 


not have these big barracks that this mechanized farmer in California 
or the high plains has 

1 am pleading for this smaller operator. | am pleading for carrying 
out the intent of this law, and I do not think the law intended, simply 
because 1t may be more difficult to recruit, that we should deny these 
peopl the right to select. As I understand it, you say there will be 
i man from the Upper Rio Grande Valley who is farming out there 
and has to pick 1,000 acres of cotton. He will come down there and 
say, “IT want 300 workers and I do not care what they look like or 
who they are or where they are from. Give me 300 workers, and that 
is all | am interested in.” 

Why can you not go into the camp and say, “Anybody who wants 
to go work for this fellow, come on’? “Juan, if you are interested 
in waiting here for Mr. Gathings to come down and pick you up, 
you can step aside.”’ I do not see why you have to wait. If the 
Mexican wants to go in that mass group, I do not see that it is any 
responsibility of vours to hold him out until somebody comes down 
who wants him, if he wants to go on. But if he wants to wait for 
this man, why not let him wait and be interviewed? 

Mr. Larix. He has a right to do that. 

Mr. Poacs. I do not see how that would interfere with your activities 
just to let him wait there for the man who wanted to pick him out. 
{nd unless you are afraid the man who is going to pick him out is 
doing some spying or something; or unless the Mexican Government 
is afraid of it, why do you not let him talk to these Mexicans that 
he wants to talk to? You do not have to send a man with him to 
talk to him. I do not see why it should take your time. If I want 
to come down there and talk to a large group of Mexicans, let me 
talk to them while you go ahead with your processing. I do not 
see why you have to stop the processing while I talk to those Mexicans. 

Why is it necessary to stop the processing? You told us about 


this man who came down and wanted 24 workers and spent 3 hours 
talking to them. It was his time; it was not yours. 


\ir. Larin. Oh, ves; it was, sir, because you cannot run a dozen 
differ mt tines in a center Wi alwavs have limited working space, 


inlimited space, we might conduct such an operation as 
not have those facilities any place. We 


™ 
Hut we do 


vou describe 
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have to run the men through certain lines, a selection line, as we call it. 
From that line, if he is selected by an employer, he goes to another 
place in the center where his contract is filled out Then it croes to 


another place where it is partially filled out. He is given a medical 
examination and his photograph is taken and so forth. 
Mr. Poace. | understand. And if he wants to go right on, I see 


no reason why you should not let him go right on. If he had been 


working for Mr. Gathings and he wants to step aside and talk to Mr. 
Gathings, I do not see why you should interfere or why it should take 
any of your time. 

Mr. Lartn. We do not interfere. The man has a right to select 
the emplover, too. It is a two-way proposition 

Mr. Poace. That is what the law savs. But it also savs the 
individual should not hi ve to contact to any body he does not want to. 

Mir. LAarin. That is right 

Mir. Poacr. Yet we do not give him that opportunity unless we 
let him freely talk with the individual. If Mr. Gathings comes 
down here to the center, I do not see why you have to assign an 
assistant to go walk with him while he talks to those individuals. 
Sut if he wants to go out there and hunt a Mexican he likes the 
looks of and talk to him, | do not see why you all should object to 
his talking to him. If that Mexican does not want to deal with 
him and wants to go through the line, let him go through 

Mr. Lartn. He will have an opportunity to talk to the man. 

Mr. Kine. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Poaar. Surely 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Larin, as a matter of practice in the field, is it not 
true that there is very little demand for this sort of service, either on 
the part of the emplover or the prospec tive emplovec s? 

Mr. LLARIN. Do you mean for some individual who wishes to 
work 

Mr. Kine. I mean when these employers get ready for labor, they 
want so many workers. 

Mir. Lartn. That is right. 

Mr. Kina. They knew even the previous year’s workers so little 
on a personal basis that they really do not care except in very excep- 
tional cases to pick their men. 

Mr. Larin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. King. They come in in numbers, it is true, and it would be 
an accommodation to any employer who does want to pick an indi- 
vidual gut I am asking just as a matter of practice, because there 
is very little demand for that sort of special service either on the part 
of the employer or the workers 

Mr. Larin. That is correct, sir 

Mr. ANprESEN. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. Poaai Surely 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Where an emplover wants to pick, say, 2 or 3 
that have been coming back to his place, he certainly should have 
aright to do that. 

Mr. Lartn. Yes, certainly 

Mr. ANDRESEN. | have a man in my area who employs about 60 
Mexican nationals, but there are 2 or 3 of those who have been 


coming back each vear, and of course he wo wld like to retain those 
because of their familiarity with his operations and also to give 


direction to the others who come there 
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Mr. Larix. I wish you would bear one thing in mind, however. 
As I said to begin with. we have no right to tell Mexico which workers 


it will refer to us at a center In the agreement the Mexicans have 
always insisted that they did not want their men to stay here longer 
than a veal In the last negotiation we were able to convince them 
that it was in their interest to allow 10 percent of the men to stay 
for IS months. We have previously asked the Mexican Government 
to permit men to stay up here for 2 years. Their contention is that 


if a man is gone for a vear, most of them have families in Mexico and 
they do not want the families separated. They say that staying up 
here for a longer period of time would do that 

So we have no assurance, when they bring men in to us, that a 
man who has worked for John Jones will be referred to us by the 
Mexicans They make their selection down there. They refer the 
men tous. If it happens that the man who worked for John Jones 
last vear is back in line, we will attempt to get that individual to 
Jones if he wishes to go to him, and if Mr. Jones wants him. But 
you do have the problem that we cannot tell the Mexicans which of 
their citizens they will refer to us for selection, you see 

Mr. Poage. On that point, Mr. Larin, I realize you are faced with 
limitations in the law and in the regulations that vou have to carry 
out Sut there is enough interest in this sort of thing, there is enough 
desire, to try to get individuals who are known that there has developed 
a practice along the border in the last year or so of individuals who act 
as agents for ranchmen or farmers who want an individual, and this 
man will act as an agent for several. He has to, to make it profitable, 
ol course. 

On March 5 you wrote to one J. H. Reviero, Jr., at Eagle Pass and 
told him to stop that thine. 

Mr. Lartn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Reviero was doing exactly that thing. I do not 
know Mr. Reviero, but that practice, | think, was a very excellent 
thing. He would represent a dozen individuals who wanted particular 
Mexicans and who had know those Mexicans and would like to employ 
those Mexicans. He would take those Mexicans and go clear down 
to Irapuato, where the center is now located, and see that they were 
processed He would carry a power of attorney from the people he 
represented so he could sign them up for them, and he would bring 
them back. 

Of course it meant, as it was pointed out here yesterday, it was 
one of those perfectly sillv things we are doing for the Republic of 
Mexico, and one of those things of which I will never approve. We 
are adding 2,000 miles of utterly useless transportation which is a 
to al economic waste, and somebody pays for it. There is just no 
justification for that sort of thing, but that is not what I wanted to 
ask you about. 

He would make that long trip down there, and somebody was 
anxious to get individuals or they would not pay the expense—because 
they paid Mr. Reviero’s expenses and paid him a fee of $15 each, 
which was the usual fee, I understand, plus the expenses down there 
and back. Somebody was anxious to have individuals work for them 
or they would not have done that. 

The Department held that Mr. Reviero was engaged in operating 
an employment agency, and that since the regulations said that no 
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fees should be paid to an employment agency, you would not recognize 
the contracts of these people who had been procured by him because 
the ranchman himself had not made this 2,000 mile trip for which 
he had paid Mr. Reviero. 

I will not say your action is illegal, but it is certainly bevond the 
intention of the Congress, and certainly the only excuse for this course 
was the claim of the Mexican Government that they did not want 
any agent 7 a prospective emplovee to come down to the center. 
I have never been convinced we could not vet the Mexican Govern- 
ment to aa those people wherever we wanted to put them if we 
set our foot down and said, “This is it.””, You know as well as I do 
that Mexico is just as interested in seeing those people get those jobs 
as we are interested in civing them to them. In fact it means a creat 
deal more to Mexico than it does to us. 

But why was it necessary to go out and hunt this fellow Reviero up 
and make a decision and decide he was operating something illegally? 

Mr. Lartx. Mr. Congressman, we recognize, as I said before, that 
Mexico has the right to select its own citizens it wishes to refer to us. 

Mr. Poacr. But Mexico had nothing to do with this. 

Mr. Lartn. Oh, ves; the Mexican Government asked us to stop it. 

Mr. Poace. The Mexican Government asked you to stop Reviero’s 
activities? Is that right? 

Mr. Lartn. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. By name? 

Mr. Larin. No; they know of the association, the organization. 

Mr. Poage. What organization do you mean? The Farmer- 
Rancher Expediting Service is the name by which Reviero operated. 
Do you mean they asked you to stop the activities of the Farmer- 
Rancher Expediting Service? 

Mr. Larin. That is right. 

Mr. PoaGce. In other words, the ef picked him up? 

Mr. Larix. No; they did not pick him up 

Mr. Poace. They are the ones who pic ked him out, I should say; 
and, shall we say, put the finger on him? 

Mr. Larry. Yes, si 

Mr. Poace. That is one of the things I want to get straight. Can 
I understand, then, that in all of these instances where we have 
apparently gone out of our way to prevent the direct contracting 
between particular individuals, you have done it at the request of the 
Mexican Government? 

Mr. Lartn. No, sir. 

Mr. Poacsr. Then does the United States adopt the same policy 
the Mexican Government does in trying to frown upon what the law 
intended to encourage? 

Mr. Lartn. No, sir. All I say is, we do not tell the Mexicans which 
citizens they should refer to us. 

Mr. Poace. No; I know you cannot do that. There is no argu- 
ment about that. But when the Mexican gets the approval of the 
Mexican Government and gets himself where he can contract—and | 
recognize he has to do that—vou do not have anything to do with it 
until he has gotten to that reception center, and he has gotten past the 
Mexican Government. Assuming he has gotten past the Mexican 
Government, then comes along my friend here who wants to employ 
an individual. 
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Are we to understand that you have not always helped them in each 
case because you felt you did not have time to do it; but where you 
have taken specific action to prevent them from being employed by 
that individual, vou have done that because the Mexican Government 
wanted it done? 

vir Larin. No, that is not the way we operate. If the Mexican 
Government gives us this man and he can pass the physical test, the 
immigration test, and we are satisfied he is an agricultural worker, 
we do not ask where the Mexican Government gets him. We will 
send him up to a center; and if a former emplover is at that center and 
would like to get that man, we will make every effort to see that he 
gets that man. 

Mr. Poace. But as I understand it—maybe I am wrong on the 
mechanics of this thing—if Mr. Gathings wanted to hire Juan Garcia, 
whom he has known and has worked on his place, and he wants to 
get him again, Mr. Gathings finds of course he has not the time to 
make a trip from Arkansas down to Irapuato, which is almost a 4,000 
mile round trip; therefore he figures to get that one man he cannot 
afford to make that trip. But unless he knows to what camp Juan 
is coming on the American side, whether he is coming to Harlingen 
or Eagle Pass, or whether he is going to Nogales or some of those 
places, there is no way in the world of him contacting him and being 
able to employ him, 


Now, of course, he hires somebody as his agent. He employs me 
to go down there and I go and succeed in getting Juan sent to Har- 
lingen. ‘Then he would know how to go meet him; otherwise he could 


not meet him. I understand the Mexican Government says if he 
hires me to go down there, they want you to put me out of business so 
I cannot accept that employment and you would not recognize the 
contract that we made. That is about the situation, is it not? 

Mr. Larix. Yes, I think they resented the fact that someone from 


the United States comes down there and tells them what people they 


should select. Let me explain, if vou will, some of the difficulties in- 
volved. For instance, we had at one time a group of 100 men who 
were so-called specialists in some people’s terminology. These men 
came down from the United States. Apparently they had either been 


illegals up here and knew the work, or else they had been contracted. 
They appeared at a center in Durango. 

We had about 10,000 men outside that center waiting their turn to 
come into the center. The manager of that center interceded with 
the Mexican officials and requested that we process, put chese 100 
men in ahead of all the other men—many of whom had been waiting 
there as long as a month. 

[ think the request of our manager was ill-advised, but they did do 
that and it almost precipitated a riot on the part of the men who had 
been waiting all that length of time, to see 100 men go in ahead of 
them 

Mr. PoaGe. I can well understand that, when they were so foolish 
as to simply walk 100 men physically past these people. But it 
seems to me that could have been done behind the men instead of in 
front of them 

Mr. Larin. Mr. Congressman, we do not have any part in that 
kind of business 
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Mr. Poacr. I am not asking you to have anv part. I do not se 
whiy somebody had to walk those \lexicans in front of a bunch of 
people who had been waiting there 

Mr. Larix. We haveacenter. They have to bring them in through 
a gate at the center. They have soldiers around at 
agate. Anybody can see them walk in 

Mr. Poacr. You may be right on that, but certainly most of these 
cases are where there are just 1 or 2 individuals involved. That 
again was one of these large-scale propositions. Iam afraid the whole 
program is getting to a proposition where we are interested only in 
taking care of these large operators. | have no criticism of taking 
care of the large operator. I know it is essential that we take care of 
them, but there are also hundreds of people who do not want more 
than 1 or 2 of these Mexicans 

I had a letter from a friend not long ago. He named two Mexicans 
he said had worked for him off and on for a number of years. He 
knew where they were in Mexico. He writes to them, and they say 
they would like to work for him. But there was no way in the world 
that he could get those two Mexicans. He did not want just 2 
Mexicans; he wanted these 2 individuals to work for him, but he 
cannot get them. 

I think most all of us have known plenty of times that we wanted 
some particular individual to work for us, but we did not just want 
anvbody to work for us. 


d admit them ut 


If we are going to make this thing a workable program, I think we 
have to take care of those cases Mavbe 100 men do get you into 
trouble, but certainly the smaller groups do not get you into trouble, 
except that they involve a little more detail and a little more trouble, 
a little more time on the part of the American officials; and they 
generally involve it on the American side, do they not? 

Mr. Larix. Yes, sir. If the man is admitted to a center on the 
Mexican side, we do not question his previous history When he gets 
up to a center, the individual has an opportunity to choose his em- 
plover, and the employer has an opportunity to choose the individual 
As | said before, wherever it is possible to do that, we have issued 
instructions to all center managers, if it is possible to work this out so 
that the same inci idual can go back to the Sume ¢ mplover assuming 
he wants to go back to the same emplover—-and the emplover wants 
that man, work it out We are try ing to do that as best we can 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask you a question. What 
we are saving here and while we are trving to put all this burden on 
the Mexicans, do we not have a situation here in the United States 
where it is impossible for an emplovet to get the exact person he 
wants? 1am referring to your steamship companies where they go 
down to the hiring hall. They cannot ask for an individual, can they? 

Mr. Lari. No. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, the Labor Department of the United 
States is trving to follow the policies and practices used by the labor 
unions, rather than following the intention of Congress written into 
this law. 

Mr. Larin. No, sir; I deny that specifically and emphatically. 
We are attempting to give the emplover the individual he wants, and 


the individual the employer he wants 
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Mr. Jones. Are you sympathetic to the practices of the hiring halls, 
as a representative of the Labor Department? 

Mr. Larix. Mr. Congressman, | am farm labor; | do not know 
anything about that type of labor. 

Mir. Poacr. Mr. Larin, can we understand that the United States 
Labor | 


Jepartment is going to make its best effort to try, as far as 
possible, to assist rather than diseourage individual selections? 

Mr. Larin. That has alwavs been a poli V, sir 

Mir. Poacr. We can assume that that will be the policy? 

Mer. Larin. Yes. If we can work out through some medium to 
do more of that, we are more than happy to do it 
Mr. Poacr. You place the blame on the Mexican Government for 
stopping the practice of appointing an agent to go down and represent 
thie mplover in Mexico? 

Mr. Larix. I did not place the blame on the Mexican Government; 
I said the Mexican Government did not like it, but we construed this 
individual to be an employment agent 

Mr. Poace. J] know you have construed him to be an employment 
agent, but the Mexican Government does like the construction you 
have put on him, does it not? 

Mir. Larin. Whether the Mexican Government liked it or not, we 
had a letter from another Texas association saving that this man in 
their opinion was acting illegally and that we ought to do something 
about it, and we agreed 

Mr. Poace. The illegal part of it is that you just do not recognize 
the contracts. is it not? 

Mr. Lartn. Pardon? 

Mr. Poace. The illegs 

Ir. Lartn. He sent 

Mr. Poacer. He is not guilty of anv felony when he acts as an agent 
in Mexico, is he? 

Mr. Larin. No, we are not concerned with that. 

Mr. Poacr. The only illegal part of this is that vou do not recognize 
any contract he secures, is it not? That is the only place where 
illegality enters into it; the contract is not illegal, it is just unenforce- 
able Is that not about the size of it? 

Mr. Larin. | think so. 

Mr. Poace. He is not a criminal for having served as an agent of 
somebody 

Mr. Larin. No, he is not a criminal 

Mr. Poacsr. Then it comes to the question of how closely vou 
scrutinize these individual contracts and try to find out whether they 
are illegal or not. In other words, the practice will go on or it will 
not go on, depending upon how vigilant vou are in scrutinizing those 
individual contracts. 

Mr. Larin. You mean between the employer and this service? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. 

Mr. Larry. It is possible there are many such contracts that we 
do not know anything about; but in this particular instance it has 
been called to our attention. 

Mr. Poags. I realize when things are called to your attention you 
cannot just close your eyes to them; but I also recognize that some- 
times you can thwart the will of Congress by being too vigilant in 
some field. 


il part of it relates to contracts, does it not? 
letters 
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Mr. Lartn. We are not thwarting the will of Congress, sir. We are 
trying to carry it out. 

Mr. PoaGce. I think somebody has. I think it is perfectly clear 
that the Congress intended we should try to encourage this man-to-man 
contracting, rather than to establish the hiring hall practice that Mr. 
Jones refers to. What we do have amounts to nothing more than a 
hiring hall. That is all these reception centers amount to today. 

Mr. Lartn. I am sorry I cannot agree with you. 

Mr. Poace. 1 hope I am wrong, because | just hope we can go 
further toward encouraging rather than discouraging this practice of 
individual contracts. 

Mr. Larix. The agreement itself says that the employer shall have 
the right to select the worker, and the worker shall have a right to 
select the employer, and we are doing our best to see that that is 
carried out. 

Mr. Poagcer. Not only the agreement; the law says that. I do not 
think you can make a legal agreement with Mexico that counter- 
mands that section of the law. 

Mr. Larix, No, 

Mr. PoaGe. So I hope that in this negotiation that is going on im 
Mexico today of trying to interpret the agreement, there may be some 
emphasis placed upon interpreting it as Congress interpreted it. 

Mr. Larin. I am sorry, but I do not see where we have any issue 
there. We acknowledge Mexico’s right to refer the workers to us, 
and we insist we have the right unilaterally to accept or reject those 
workers. The Mexicans had proposed that their representative would 
have to be consulted if we wanted to reject a worker. We fought 
that one out. We acknowledged their rights in one regard; that is, 
supplying the workers to us. Once we get that worker, we will do 
our best to see that that worker goes to the man he wants to work for, 
and that the employer gets the worker he wants. 

Mr. Poage. That is what I hope you will do, and 1 appreciate your 
efforts to do it. I hope you may be more successful in the future. 

Mr. Larix. We will try to be. 

Mr. Goupen. Mr. Witness, I have not been here during all the 
sessions. I would like to know if you have heretofore given the com- 
mittee any estimate of the number of Mexican laborers that stay in 
this country each year illegally? 

Mr. Larry. Mr. Congressman, I could not tell you. That is an 
immigration matter. I understand the Under Secretary of Labor 
said that Immigration reported the apprehension of 670,000, I believ 
it was, last vear. 

Mr. Gotpren. Does your Department know in a general way where 
they go to or what part of the country they undertake to stay in 
after they remain here illegally? 

Mr. Larrn. I — the imamigration Service finds the larger 
numbers in border areas; but they have also told me they find them 
in all types of veniaiiious and pretty well throughout the country. 
For instance, in Chicago they had a roundup; and they find them 
there, or in Detroit, and St. Paul. 

Mr. Gotpen. How long have you been connected with this program 
down there on the Mexican border? 

Mr. Larry. Since 1948. 
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Mr. Gotpen. Do you think we are solving this problem through 
the immigration authorities and the Labor Department and the 
various other Government agencies that are connected with this 
program? 

Mr. Larix. I would say, sir, we are certainly solving one part of 
the problem. That is, the employment of illegal workers. On the 
other hand, I understand there has been a steady increase in the 
number of illegals who enter the country. We interviewed a large 
number of workers at the border last year. The Immigration Service 
also interviewed a large number, and I say we are solving the problem 
of the employment of the illegal, because most of these workers had 
been here less than a week, and few of them had worked as many as 
one or two days during the time they were here. They were not 
working because legal workers were employed. 

Mr. GotpEeN. To be pe rfe etly fair with eve ry body who has different 
views on this program, from your experience would not a very great 
number of them come in here anyhow and stay illegally whether you 
had this program or not? 

Mr. Larry. 1 would suspect you would still have the problem 
surely. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. MeInrire. Mr. Chairman, there is one phase that Mr. Poage 
and others have mentioned, this going down into the interior and re- 
cruiting labor. I am not familiar with the problems on the Mexican 
border, but I am familiar with the recruitment of farm labor across the 
Canadian border. Why is it necessary that this recruitment be done 
so far in the interior, and why is an American employer prohibited 
from crossing the border and bringing in his own group to the center 
forclearance? Is that entirely a decision of the Mexican Government? 
Is it entirely outside the control of those who are arranging a labor 
supply to come from Mexico? 

Mr. Larrn. In regard to your second question, I understand it is 
illegal to enter Mexico for the purpose of recruiting workers. In re- 
gard to the distance involved, we haul workers over 1,000 miles, from 
Irapuato. It is about 1,000 miles straight south of El Paso. We 
have been arguing with Mexico ever since 1948 over the location of 
these stations in Mexico where we get the men. At one time, for a 
period of about 6 months, we did not have an agreement, and one of 
the reasons was we were trying to get stations located on the border 
itself, 

I think it is only fair to explain that the Mexicans say their unem- 
ployment is greatest in the interior of Mexico, from Irapuato to Guada- 
lajara,inthatarea. That is their agricultural area; that is where they 
have their agricultural workers. They say if they gave us a border 
recruitment station, they would have terrific concentrations on the 
border and we would have more illegals. 

[ am just repeating their argument. In arguing over where the 
stations should be, we of course wanted them as close ot the border 
as possible. If we could not get them on the border, we at least 
wanted them as close as possible. The reason is more than a selfish 
reason in regard to cost; transportation facilities enter into it, too. 

The Mexicans of course wanted us to take all of our labor from the 
interior, and it wound up with an agreement between this Government 
and the Mexican Government that we would take 35 percent of our 
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men from deep in the interior, and the remainder from Monterey and 
Guadalajara, or Monterey and Chihuahua. 

We do get men from Hermosillo. That is about 1,400 miles from 
Calexico, but we examine the men at Guadalajara. We are only 
paying the transporattion from Hermosillo to Calexico, and from 
Hermosillo to Nogales and back. We could not agree. The cost 
would be so great from Guadala-ara it would run over $20 2 man 
merely for transportation. We disagreed and we came up with this 
tvpe of compromise, that the man pay his own way that far, you see, 
and we would pay from that point 

Mr. Poacre. We are only paying from Monterey, now, when they 
are bringing them to the Texas points? 

Mr. Larix. No, we pay from Irapuato and Durango, if we get them 
from there; of from Monterey to the border, and then back as far as 
Monterey or Chihuahua or Hermosillo. We do not pay all the way 
back. 

Mr. Poace. But you do pay from Irapuato? 

Mr. Larin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. And you pay back to 1 of the 3 original points? 

Mr. Larin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. There were, of course, in the original consideration 
only three points, and that is the basis on which you fixed the $15? 

Mr. Larin. That is correct. 

Mr. Poacr. Was the undeistanding that the recruitment would not 
be further than Monterrey, Chihuahua or Hermosillo? 

Mr. Larin. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Poacs. I know the trouble they had at Hermosillo and the 


difficulties thev ran into out there. L would just like to suggest that 
the Mexican Government, of course, is going to insist that we take 
these people. They would insist that we take them from Tehuantepac 


and we probably will in another year or two. That is down on the 
southern border of Mexico. The further down we take them, it is 
perfectly obvious that the more Mexico gets out of it. When we bring 
them in from any of those long distance points, there is a greater 
expenditure in Mexico in the first place. 

[t affects their economy, as Mr. Larin points out, down in the lower 
part of Mexico; and it is awful good politics in Mexico, and Mexico 
is a democratic nation and they do hold elections down there, in spite 
of what some people think. There is a big vote down in the southern 
part of the country, and there is not much vote in Northern Mexico 
although a lot of politicians live there. The big ranchers of Northern 
Mexico do not want anybody taken out of there. Many of those 
ranches are owned by Americans; ano whether they are American or 
Mexican owned, they do not want any body taken out of those northern 
States. 

The result is that the political setup in Mexico favors taking 
somebody from way down South and makes it harder to take somebody 
from the North. I understand full well what the Mexican Govern- 
ment is insisting on. But my position has been all along that we 
should be as insistent as the Mexican Government. Mexico has more 
to lose than we have by stopping this thing. We have always gone to 
Mexico with our hat in our hand and said, “Why, we have just got to 
be saved; you folks have just got to come up here and take care of us.” 
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As a matter of fact, we have alwavs found enough food in the 
United States somehow or another. If we had not saved these crops 
in the United States, the price would have gone up, it is true. There 
is no question but what the people of the United States would have 
paid more for their living if we had not gotten this labor. But the 
people of Mexico are starving. It was not just a matter of price 
with them; it was a matter if they could not get this employment, there 
were no beans at home 

To me it seems that Mexico has a great deal more to gain out of this 
contract than we have. I do not believe in trving to drive a harsh 
bargain with Mexico and taking advantage of the poverty of their 
people in that respect; but I do believe we oucht to insist they deal 
fairly with us and not hold us up and bleed us for transportation down 
to southern Mexico and back 

Mr. McIntire. A little of the Connecticut Yankee that was referred 
to in the previous testimony. 

Mr. King. Mr. Larin, it is true, I assume, that vour Department 
under authorization of this law and at considerable expense to the 
taxpayers of the United States is performing a wonderful service to 
that segment of American agriculture which wants more labor; and 
that with considerable expenditure of the taxpavers’ money we are, 
as was pointed out by the previous witness, greatly increasing the 
supply of farm labor 

Mr. Lartn. We are increasing it; ia round figures, 200,000 last year. 

Mr. Kine. From Mexico? 

Mr. Lartn. Mexico for varving periods of time, from 6 weeks to 
a full year. 

Mr. Kina. I just wanted to point out that, after all, the Department 
is performing a wonderful service for American farmers; and I would 
assume that the administrative expense would be greatly increased 
to make it more personalized, the securing of individual laborers for 
individual employers. It seems to me that they are doing a wonderful 
job handling thousands through these centers, and that much change 
in the procedure to accommodate the purpose of individual hiring 
would greatly increase the cost. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any further questions? If not, we thank 
you very much, Mr. Larin, for being bere this morning. That con- 
cludes the hearing except Dr. Fernés has requested permission to file 
a statement for the record in the event he age it advisable after 
reading the record of the testimony yesterday, in which there was 
some criticism of Puerto Rico. If there is no Pearcy Dr. Fernés 
will be permitted to file a statement in case he sees fit. 

Mr. Gotpen. Mr. Chairman, could I ask you a question for infor- 
mation? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Gouipren. Are we bringing in any of these laborers under this 
program from Puerto Rico? 

The CuarrmMan. They do not come in under this program but there 
is an arrangement whereby a cooperative association of growers has 
been bringing in Puerto Ricans. Of course we do not need an agree- 
ment for Puerto Ricans who are American citizens. 

Mr. Gotpen. Has there been any program worked out where we 
can get them in here as cheaply as we can Mexican labor? 
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The CuarrmMan. I am not prepared to answer with respect to costs 
of the two programs. Can you answer that, Mr. Larin? 

Mr. Larin. Yes, sir. The cost from the islands to New Jersey, 
if I recall right, is $58 airplane fare. Puerto Rico has a contract it 
insists upon its workers signing. Under the terms of that contract 
the cost to tne emplovee is decreased, depending upon the leneth of 
employment. If a worker, in other words, were emploved for about 6 
months, he might pay all of his way both ways. If he is emploved for 
6 weeks, the employer would have to pay a greater proportion of his 
transportation. 

Mr. Gotpren. What does the United States pay Puerto Rico for 
obtaining this labor? 

Mr. Larin. We have an employment service in Puerto Rico and 
we recruit the labor and take orders in this country for the labor. 
3ut we have no direct costs in connection with it 

The CHarrMan. The cost is paid by the emplover? 

Mir. Lari. The employer; that is correct. 

Mr. Kina. It might well be said that individuat recruiting in 
Puerto Rico is also illegal as it is in Mexico? 

Mr. Larin. No, sir. The employer may go down there and select 
his individual emplovees before the vy come up here. 

Mr. King. He cannot do it except in full cooperation with the 
Labor Department there and perhaps your office which incidentally 
costs us $125,000 a vear. 

Mir. Larix. He can secure a license down there. They have a 
licensing system similar to the system they have in many States. If 
a man has a license, he can recruit. 

Mr. Kine. The point is that vou cannot get such a license unless 
you come in under the Puerto Rican contract designed by Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Larin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kina. If an American employer simply wants to bring them 
into this country as American citizens—which they already are—he 
is barred by their laws from so doing. 

Mr. Gonpen. Are there sections of this country that need and 
demand Puerto Rican workers? 

Mr. Larry. Yes, sir; there are. I believe there are eight States 
that use Puerto Ricans. <A few of them have been used as far west 
as Minnesota. Michigan has used a substantial number in past 
years. They are employed primarily, however, on the east coast, 
from Massachusetts all the way down to Florida. They are not 
under contract below the \Mlason-Dixon line, however. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Larin. The committee will now 
go into executive session, 

(Thereupon, at 11:20 a. m., the committee went into executive 
session.) 

(The following letter and statement were submitted for inclusion in 
the record: ) 

Los ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1953. 


Hon. Ernest K. BRAMBLETT, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, dD. ¢. 

Dear Ernie: As you know the House Agriculture Committee curren‘'y is 
considering H. R. 3480 which would extend Public Law 78 of the 82d Congress. 
The attached brief statement represents the views of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce in support of continuing the present law. 
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